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From the ‘‘ Harmonicon.” 
MEMOIR OF BOCCHERINI. 


Luict Boccuertn1 was born at Lucca, the 14th of 
January, 1740. He received his first instructions in 
music, and on the violoncello, from the Abbé Vannucci, 
who at that time filled the situation of Maestro di Musica 
to the Archduke. Ata very early age he manifested the 
happiest.dispositions for the art. His father, who was an 
able performer on the contra-basso, cultivated his son’s 
talents with care, and spared no expense to provide the 
means of bringing them to maturity. With this view, the 
young musician was sent to Rome, where his progress was 
so rapid, and the first germs of his genius so far surpassing 
those expected from a youth of his age, that he already 
began to attract public notice. The violin and violoncello 
were his favorite instruments, and to such a degree of 
practical knowledge had he attained in the course of little 
more than three years, that he produced his six first works. 

Having completed his course. of studies at Rome, he 
returned to Lucca. Here he had the good fortune to form 
an acquaintance with Filipino Manfredi, a distinguished 
pupil of the celebrated Nardini. In him he found an 
artist of a kindred spirit, whose conversation and practical 
skill upon this first of instruments, stimulated our young 
and aspiring artist to redouble his efforts to attain an equal 
degree of perfection. Wishing to give a proof of gratitude 
to his old master, Vannucci, and to the seminary in which 
he had found so many means of instruction, he engaged 
his friend Manfredi to accompany him thither, in order to 
execute with him some of the works that he had composed 
at Rome, as well as a composition he had just completed, 
forming Op. vii. of his works. It would, it has been said, 
be impossible to describe the delight of the good old master, 
and the enthusiasm of the whole auditory. 

The bonds of friendship between these two artists, who 
without being conscious of it, were rivals in fame, became 
daily more firmly united. At this period, Charles IV. of 
Spain was the great patron of musical talent, and was 
ambitious to assemble around him all the first artists of 
the day. Attracted by the report of this disposition, the 
two musiciarts aciedl von quitting Lucca, and repaired 
together to Madrid. As their reputation had travelled 
before them, they were received with particular marks of 
distinction, and honored with a degree of immediate patron- 
age far beyond their most sanguine hopes. But a great 
difference prevailed in the views and characters of the two 
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artists: the motive that had induced Manfredi to visit 
Spain, was the hope of realizing a speedy fortune; while 
Boccherini, impelled by the love of glory, was solely ambi- 
tious of high patronage, as the best means of gratifying it. 
Finding, therefore, the field open before him, he determined 
to fix on Spain as the place of his permanent residence. 
Apprised of the resolution he had taken, the king was 
pleased to express his approbation of it, and loaded him 
with fresh honors and presents. His advance in favor was 
rapid; he was now familiarly admitted to the presence of 
majesty, and appointed to the important situation of com- 
poser to the court. The only obligation imposed upon 
him, was, every year to produce nine pieces of his own 
composition, for the Royal Academy of Masic founded by 
this prince. But, unfortunately for his interests, Bocche- 
rini was no courtier ; or, to say the truth, was so far led to 
forget himself, by the dazzling honors so suddenly heaped 
upon him, as to lose sight, in the simplicity of his heart, 
of the old proverbial remark on the favor of princes. He 
was induced, one unlucky day, to listen to the dictates of 
his humor, and became the victim of such imprudence. 
The following is related as the circumstance to which he 
owed his fall. Boccherini had composed a new trio, which 
was performed before the king. His majesty expressed 
himself pleased with the composition in general, but found 
fault with a particular passage, as being too frequently 
repeated. The composer pretended to retouch his com- 
position, but, in the caprice of the moment, redoubled the 
repetition of the passage in question. It was performed a 
second time ; anid the king, being alive to the secret affront 
thus offered to what he so greatly prided himself upon,— 
his critical judgment—could not restrain his indignation, 
and Boccherini was disgraced.* 

Shortly after this unfortunate occurrence, Lucien Buona- 
parte, at that time ambassador from France to the court of 
Spain, took Boccherini under his protection, and settled on 
him a pension of a thousand crowns, upon condition that 
he should produce six quintets for him every year. Toa 
composer who had been more intent-on glory den studious 
to accumulate the good things of the world, this pension 
did not come.unseasonably. Boccherini never quitted 








* It certainly cannot be denied that Charles IV, was an amateur 
of judgment, of which he gave an unequivocal proof in the choice 
made by him of artists for his chamber and chapel. Besides Boe- 
cherini, he had nominated Alexandre Boucher solo violin of his 
band, and engaged two other virtuosi of eminence, Guérin, for- 
merly first violin of the opera at Paris, and L. Duport, who might 
with justice be denominated The Viotti of the Violoncello. 
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Madrid, where he continued to lead the life of a cenobite, 
studying and composing to the last. He died in that city, 
in the month of June, 1806, sincerely regretted by all the | 
lovers of the art, and was attended to the grave by a part 
of the court. The Spanish journal, in which his death | 
was announced, contains the following eulogium:—* In 
this country (Spain,) where he spent the greatest part of an 
active life, he was, as an instrumental composer, preferred 
to all the German masters. In Italy he was considered as 
equal to Haydn; in France his reputation was great, | 
though not so high as that of Haydn; but in Germany, 
where more intricate harmonies and musical learning are | 
held in such high repute, his simple excellence seems not to | 
have been properly appreciated. All, however, who are 
acquainted with his works, and more particularly those 
who have souls to feel and value his beautiful and original 
melodies, will never cease to listen to them with delight, 
and to assign to their author the rank which he deserves 
in the scale of musical excellence. 


number of unpublished compositions left behind him, is 
very considerable. Asa man, he bore a very high character 
for affability, honesty, and every social virtue.” 

The compositions engraved during the life of Boccherini 
amount altogether to fifty-eight, consisting of symphonies, 
sextuors, quinteti, quatuors, trios, duos, and sonatas, as well 
for the violin and violoncello, as for the pianoforte. 
his death, several unpublished quinteti have been engraved, 
and among others, the last twenty-four, which he composed 
for the Marchese di Benaventi, which may be regarded as 
the death song of the swan. Of the manuscript quintets 
possessed by Boccherini, at the period of his death, twenty 


are in the possession of Lucien Buonaparte, and nearly | 


the same number are in the hands of MM. Imbault, 
Pleyel, and Al. Boucher. All these are found united in 
the handsome collection of Janet and Cotelle, in two 
vols. folio. 

Like the great Durante, Boccherini never composed 


anything for the theatre, and produced but very few com- | 


positions for the church; he devoted himself entirely to 
instrumental music, which, to those who have souls to 
understand it, is the most expressive of languages. The 
Stabat Mater is the only one of his sacred productions 
which has been engraved. There is a specimen inserted 
in the second volume of Latrobe’s Selection of Sacred 
Music, which is a truly original and highly-wrought 
composition, 

The amateur will enjoy a pleasure of no common kind, 
in comparing together the three admirable master-pieces 
under this name, by Pergolesi, Haydn, and Boccherini. 
Suffice it to remark, that the verse Vidit suum, &c., in all 


the three composers, is so pathetic, though different in | 


point of composition, as to move to tears.* 


The following was the opinion.of Dr. Burney, relative | 


to the works of Boccherini, in 1784. (General History 
of Music, vol. iti. p. 573.) Soccherini, whose instrument 
is the violoncello, though he writes but little at present, has 
perhaps supplied the performers on bowed instruments, 
and lovers of music, with more excellent compositions than 


“ 





+ It may be allowed us to remark, that Haydn composed his 

Stabat, without ever having seen that of Pergolesi. When, at 
last, an ——, was afforded him of hearing this extraordi- 
nary production, 
“ Had I heard the Stabat of Pergolesi, I should never have thought 
ot composing one.” How fortunate for the art that he had not! 
the musical world would otherwise have had one master-piece less 
to pride itself upon. 


He continued to com- | 
pose, with unabated vigor, till the end of his life, and the | 


Since | 


he exclaimed, with his customary frankness :— || 


| 
| 
| 


any master of the present age, except Haydn. His man- 
ner is at once bold, masterly and elegant. There are 
movements in his works of every style, and in the true 
genius of the instruments for which he wrote, that place 
him high in rank among the greatest masters who have 
_ ever written for the violin or violoncello.” 

| As in the symphonies of Haydn, so in the quintets of 
Boccherini, we observe the genuine stamp of genius, differ- 
ing in the manner, but alike in the essence. Boccherini 
had studied profoundly and thoroughly the nature and 
capabilities of the violoncello. He composed nearly the 
whole of his music for this instrument, and was the first 
who wrote quintets for two violoncellos. Striving to impart 
to these productions the sweet, pathetic, and, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, the religious character which dis- 
tinguished most of his works, he conceived the idea of 
_ giving the leading part to the violoncello, and of throwing 
the harmony into the violin, alto, and bass; the second 
violoncello, in the mean time, sometimes accompanying the 
first, and occasionally playing the air in concert with it. 

The quintets of Boccherini have been said to convey 
some idea of the music of “the Blessed ;’ nor will the 
eulogium be thought overstrained, when we reflect that the 
| author was fond of solitude ; that he lived in constant com- 
munion with the beings of another life, and devoted a por- 
| tion of each day to the reading of the Bible and the Pro- 
phets. They were the celestial manna upon which his 
genius nourished. 
| Puppo, the violinist, who was the intimate friend of 

Viotti, and who so faithfully rendered the compositions of 
Boccherini according to their true and genuine spirit, used 
to say, Boccherini est la femme d’ Haydn. 

It may be mentioned, that these two extraordinary men 
entertained the most sincere friendship for each other, and 
for several years carried on a correspondence, which, to 
the regret of all the lovers of the art, has been unfor- 
tunately lost. Haydn bequeathed as a legacy to the 
nan world 118 symphonies; Boccherini was not far 
behind him in fecundity of genius, for he has left us 93 
quintets. For the publication of the latter, we are 
indebted to Janet and Cotelle, whose work contains twelve 
unknown before to the public. It serves as a complete 
sequel to the collection of the quatuors of Haydn and 
Mozart, given to the public by the same editors. 

The musical reader will not be displeased to see in this 
place the just and striking observations made by M. Baillot, 
| upon the quintets of this excellent composer. We might 
| add, that no one is better calculated to Ddiees an opinion 
| on the relative merits of these compositions than an artist 
who possesses, in so eminent a degree, the talent of 
executing them according to the spirit and intention of the 
composer. In order adequately to describe their qualities, 
he appears to have borrowed the pen of Rousseau himself. 

“'There is a species of composition which seems to have 
been created for the violoncello; it is the quintetto, such 
as conceived by Boccherini. In the happy idea of making 
| this instrument perform a two-fold part, both as an accom- 
| paniment, and as giving the leading melody, he has known 
ie to impart to it a double charm. Herein he has dis- 
_ played a creative genius, similar to that of Haydn for the 
| symphony, and Viotti for the concerto. In point of style, 
abounding as his does with originality, grace, freshness, 
,and purity, and marked by an expression peculiarly its 
own, this composer may be cited as a model for those who 
study the violoncello, and who are desirous of making it 
speak its true language in each of the following three prin- 
cipal movements. 


| 
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“In commencing, whether allegro or moderato, it has 
been remarked, that the violoncello, as possessing a charac- 
ter more grave, and less brilliant and light than the violin, 
should‘abstain from rapidity of motion, and follow a march 
more suitable to its nature and capacity. 

“The presto, as less suited to the violoncello than the | 
violin, ought not to be played on the former instrument 
with the same fire and boldness. 

“But it is in the adagio that it possesses the most 
means of producing effect. Nothing can surpass the 
charm which accompanies this movement, in the music of || 
the great master of whom we speak. When he allows it | 
to be heard alone, it breathes a sensibility so profound, a || 
simplicity so noble, that all ideas of art and imitation || 
vanish; and, penetrated with a religious feeling, we || 
imagine some celestial voice is whispering to our bosoms, 1 
so far is its expression removed from everything that wounds | 
the heart—nay, on the contrary, so intimately is it allied to | 
everything that is gentle and soothing to the spirit. When | 
he bids all the five instruments discourse together, it is with || 
a harmony so full, so august and effectual, that our senses 
seem lulled into contemplation and repose, and our imagi- 
nation is wrapped in a sweet reverie, or taught to dwell | 
upon the most enchanting images. It is the inexpressive || 
grace of Albano; the naiveté and sensibility of Gessner. | 
And when, changing his style, he assumes a sombre and | 
melancholy strain, he at once reaches the heart and by means 
so gentle, that tears steal forth unconsciously and bedew 
our cheek. If he become still more serious, if he sadden, || 
it isto touch us more deeply ; if he sheds a soft languor over || 
the soul, and appears to deprive it of all its vigor, it is but 
to appease the tumult of the passions; to place us in a || 
better state, and bid us taste the pleasures of the golden 
age.” 











From the “ Harmonicon.” 
A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE PIANO- 
FORTE AND PIANISTS. 


[Continued from page 56.] 


Ir was towards the close of the sixteenth century that 
Hans Ruckers first began to manufacture his harpsichords. 
This artist, and his two sons, John and Andrew, who 
rivalled their father in ability, sent a prodigious quantity of 
their instruments into France and Germany. 

For a long period the Italians did not avail themselves 
of the improvements made in the harpsichord, and con- 
tinued to construct them with two strings only and with a 
single key board. The best manufacturers of Italy, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, were a Venetian 
priest of the name of Zanetti, Crotone, and Farini. The | 
latter conceived the idea of mounting his harpsichord with 
catgut strings instead of wire, which gave them a more 
mellow and soft quality. To this kind of instrument he | 
gave the name of c/avictherium ; and his example was 
shortly after followed by several German manufacturers. 
About the year 1620, Rigoli, of Florence, invented the | 
vertical harpsichord, which has since been imitated in a | 
variety of the pianoforte. About the same period, Richard, | 
a Parisian artist, acquired great and merited reputation for | 
the excellence of his harpsichords. He was the first who || 
conceived the idea of substituting small slips of cloth in | 

lace of the quill, for producing the sound ; by this means | 
e succeeded in obtaining tones more agreeable, and yet i 
without any diminution of power. Richard formed seve- || 








| 
| 
| 


details in the manufacture of the harpsichord. 
Improvements so important as these could not fail to 
excite a corresponding emulation in the performers on 
these instruments, and to produce a beneficial effect upon 
their talent. The first book of instruction published on 
_ the art of performing on the harpsichord, &c., dates from 
the commencement of the seventeenth century; it was the 
_ production of Geronimo Diruta, a member of the order of 
Friars Minor, who was born at Perugia, about the year 
1580, and filled the situation of organist in the principal 
church of Chioggia, a small town in the Venetian state. 
His work is entitled J/ Transilvano, dialogo sopra il vero 
modo di swona organi e stromenti da penna. Parte prima, 
Venezia, 1615, folio, The work is dedicated to a prince 
of Transylvania, who had been a pupil of the author, and 
to this circumstance it owes its title of Il Transilvano. 
Besides the didactic part, which treats of the method of 
fingering keyed instruments, and contains a series of exer- 
cises for that purpose, bearing considerable analogy to 


| ral distinguished artists, who necessarily perfected different 
| 


those which still find a place in the greater part of modern 
_ books of instruction, we find a variety of toccate, and other 


piece by Diruta, Claudio Merulo, Andre Gabrielli, Luzas- 
chi, Paoli Quagliati, Guiseppe Guami, and other celebrated 
composers. ‘The second part of Il Transilvano was pub- 
lished at Venice, in 1522, in the same form as the first. 
It is divided into four books; the first treats della tabla- 
tura, or the art of writing music for the organ and other 
keyed instruments ; for the imperfect state of printing and 
engraving at this period rendered it necessary to make 


use of particular signs for representing notes and their 


comparative value. The second book relates to the rules 


of composition; the third, to the church tones and their 
transposition; and the fourth, to the mixed use of organ 


stops. A work of this kind is very important as regards 
the history of the art; for it may be considered as a sum- 
mary of the knowledge possessed by the artists of that 


| remote period. It is to be regretted that copies of it are 
| become rare. 


I before observed, that the progress on the art of per- 


forming on keyed instruments was in a ratio to the degrees 
_ of perfection to which they had been brought. Nothing can 


be a more conclusive proof of this than the impulse given 


to organ and harpsichord music, in the — part of the 
1, 


seventeenth century, by Geronimo Frescobaldi, organist of 
St. Peter's at Rome, and who was born at Ferrara, in 
1591. His name was celebrated throughout Europe, and 


_his works, which are still admired, have survived the loss 
_of a multitude of other productions of that period. This 
| great artist may be considered as the founder of the harp- 


sichord school ; for, before his time, there was no differ- 


_ ence between the music written for the clavichord, spinnet, 


and harpsichord, and that composed for the organ. He 
was the first who wrote exclusively for the latter, and 
his compositions were published under the title Toccate 
@intavolatura di Cembalo. Roma, 1651, folio. It may be 
remarked, that the term teccata was almost the only one 
employed in the earlier part of the seventeenth century, to 
designate pieces of music for keyed instruments. Hence 
came the expression to touch the piano (toccare)*. The 
term sonata was applied to pieces for the violin and viola. 
At a later period, the sonata, which consists of a regulated 
number of movements, was adopted in place of the toccata, 
which consisted but of one, and which gradually fell into 





+ This is one of the conclusions to which M. Fétis is very apt to 
leap, without sufficient reflection. The noun is here derived from 
the verb.—(£-4+4g¢.) 
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disuse. Various collections of pieces of this kind were | 
published by Frescobaldi, 1627 and 1637, which put the 
finishing stroke to his reputation. Thattrue test of genius, 
expression, is perceptible in several of the compositions, 
of this celebrated man, particularly in a song with varia- | 
tions under the name of La Romanesca. ‘The character 
of melancholy which predominates in this piece is, perhaps, | 
one of the earliest examples in the monuments of art, of the 
expressive style applied to instruments. As for the rest, 
the music of Frescobaldi abounds with ornament, and with | 
elaborate passages, which would not be without their diffi- 
culties even to the most skilful of modern pianist. 
Frescobaldi formed several pupils, who carried into | 
different parts of Europe the results of his excellent method | 
of performance on the harpsichord, and which powerfully 
contributed to the rapid progress of this instrument. One 
of the most distinguished among them is Froberger. 
his time, no distinction had been made in Germany between | 
compositions for the organ and those for other keyed. 
instruments. This artist was born at Halle, in Saxony, | 
about the year 1631, and was sent to Rome by the emperor 
Ferdinand IIL, where he was placed under the care of 
Frescobaldi. Having completed his musical education 
under this celebrated master, he travelled through the 
whole of Europe, and excited admiration wherever he 
went. After encountering various romantic adventures, and 
running several risks of his life, he happily terminated his 
career in the court of the emperor of Austria. His influ- 
ence with respect to the progress of the harpsichord in 
Germany was equal to that of his countryman and con- | 
temporary, Johann von Kerl, in regard to the organ. 
Two of his works remain as monuments to attest the | 
high degree of perfection to which, at least in particular 
parts, he had carried this branch of the art. The first is 
entitled Diverse cwriose e rarrissime Partite di Toccate, 
Ricercate, Capricit e Fantasie, &c.; per gli amatori di 
cembali, organi, e instrumenti. Munich, 1695, folio. The 
second has for its title Diverse ingeniosissime, rarissime e 
non mai pit viste curiose Partite di Toccate, Canzone, 
Ricercate, Allemande, Correnti, Sarabante e Gigue, di 
cembali, organi e instromenti. Munich, 1714, folio. These 
works were printed a long time after his death, and the 


Till | 


pompous titles given them prove the high degree of esti- | 


mation in which they were held. 

The residence of Froberger at Paris had a very import- 
ant influence on the progress of the harpsichord among | 
the French, about the middle of the seventeenth century. 


The most celebrated among the performers on this instru- | 


ment, at this period, was Jacques Champion, son of An- 


toine Champion, who had been organist to Henry IV., | 


and was the father of André Champion of Chambonniéres. 


So lively was the impression made upon the latter by the | 


performance of Froberger, that he at once caught his man- 
ner and spirit. 


He changed his style, which before had | 


been bad, and adopted the more large and noble manner | 


of the Italians, of which his model was a perfect master. 
The six books of harpsichord pieces which Chambonniéres 


published at Paris in the beginning of the reign of Louis | 
These, like all the collec- | 
tions of that period, consist of series of allemandes, gigues, | 
and other dances, the harmony of which is pure, and the | 


XIV. are proofs of his ability. 


airs clegant and flowing. The principal difficulties of the 
harpsichord music of this period consisted in the obligation 
of playing four distinct parts. A profusion of shakes, 
beats, and other ornaments, com 
Chambonniéres’ music. 


| 


the 


Hardelle, Richard, La Barre, and at a later period, 
D’Anglebert, Gautier, Buret, and Frangois Couperin, 
were formed in the school of Chambonniéres, and enjoyed 
considerabie reputation in their time. Francois Couperin, 
whose name we have just mentioned, was remarkable for 
his noble and brilliant style of performance, as well as for 
the facility with which he overcame difficulties hitherto 
unknown on his instrument. 

We now come to an interesting epoch of the art—that 
in which it was sought to give to the execution a character 
of feeling and expression, rather than to overload it with 
superfluous and unmeaning ornaments. But however 
great the ability of the performer, he could not overcome 
the defects inherent in the instrument which he employed. 
The need of improvement in the quality of its tone, which 
had always been harsh and disagreeable to delicate ears, 
led artists to attempt to disguise, at least, a defect like this, 
by artificial means. Harpsichords were constructed with 
more than twenty different modifications to imitate the 
sound of the harp, the lute, the mandolin, the bassoon, the 
flageolet, oboe, violin, and other instruments. The sounds 
discovered in the course of these experiments, and in which 
no analogy could be discovered to those of any other known 
instrument, were honored with new and fantastic names, 
such as jeu céleste, angélique, &c. 

In order to produce these different effects, new rows of 
jacks were added, which were furnished with materials of 
the softest kind, and most conducive to expression. The 
performer could produce these different effects either 
together or separately, by means of springs acted upon by 
the knees or by pedals; sometimes, in order to facilitate 
these combinations, a third key board was added to the two 
former. And yet, with all this complication, the grand 
secret, the real shading of the piano and forte, were want- 
ing still; nothing better was ever devised for augmenting 
or diminishing the- sound, than to put in motion different 
rows of jacks, so as to withdraw them from, or approximate 
them to the strings at pleasure. The English manufac- 
turers devised the additional contritance of a covering, 
formed of thin slips of wood, in the form of a venetian 
blind, which opened and shut by the pressure of a pedal, 
and which retained the sound, or allowed it to escape 
at pleasure. This was all that human industry could 
contrive to remedy the defect inherent in the nature of the 
harpsichord. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, Godfrey 
Silbermann of Freyberg, and Blanchet of Paris, made 
several very important improvements in the details of the 
harpsichord, and particularly in the key board; to which 
they gave a lightness unknown to former instruments. 
From this time harpsichord music became more brilliant. 
Francois Couperin (the younger,) known by the name of 
the Great Couperin, had begun the reform among the 
French pianists ; but still greater advances were made in 
Italy by Domenico Scarlatti, whose style, at once brilliant 
and learned, threw into the shade the heavy compositions of 
his predecessors. In Germany, John Sebastian Bach, com- 
prising in himself the qualities of a host of artists, devised 
a new method of fingering, by a combination at once sim- 
ple and ingenious, which enabled him to carry the art of 
execution to the highest point of perfection, in respect to 
surmounting difficulties of the most discouraging kind. 
His preludes, fugues, and fantasias enlarged the domain of 
lecenicheell which, till his time, had been almost 


oe the brilliant part of |! exclusively limited to the execution of smaller pieces, such 
The elder Couperin (Louis) was || as courants, allemandes, gigues, and the like. 
introduced at court by this artist, about the year 1665. || period, Mithel and Wagenseil began to compose sonatas, 


At a later 
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before which the old fashioned tocatte shrunk into obli- || these defects, I say, struck three manufacturers of instru- 


vion ; they also perfected several details of taste, which 
John Sebastian Bach had left untouched. In France, 
Rameau tregyed the harpsichord with more power of 
harmony than Couperin, Marchand, or their pupils, and 
imparted to his music more brilliancy and elegance. It was 
this great musician also who composed the first concerto 
for the harpsichord that had been heard in Paris. At the 
same period, John Sebastian Bach did the same thing in 
Germany, and Handel followed his example in England. 
A decisive impulse was now given, and in a short time the 
art was seen to make giant advances towards perfection. 
A composer, who no longer enjoys the reputation which 
he merits, Schobert, a man of taste and genius, and whose 
works were the great favorites of Mozart, advanced the art 
of performing on the harpsichord nearer to perfection than 
any artist had previously done; his style also, which is 
highly graceful and elegant, is more adapted to the charac- 
ter of the instrument. The fingering of his compositions 


is easy, and it is at once seen that, in all the warmth of | 


composition, he never lost sight of the mechanical capa- 
bilities of his instrument, and of the performer. I may be 
allowed to express a regret, that the empire of fashion has 
caused to be consigned to oblivion the works of those old 
masters, who were distinguished for qualities which, now- 
a-days, are become but too rare. Sweet and flowing 
melody, a vigorous and well-sustained harmony, purity of 
style, and a certain perspicuity in the ideas, which causes 
pleasure unalloyed by confusion, are not, whatever may be 


said on the subject, tho most easy parts of the art. In the | 


/ments at one and the same time. It was within a few 
_years’ distance of each other, that these three inventors, of 
| whom the one was a Parisian, the other a German, and the 
| third an Italian, offered to the public the fruit of their 
researches. Marius, the French manufacturer, appears to 
_have the advantage over his competitors in point of priority, 
for his instruments were submitted to the examination of 
the Académie des Sciences in the month of February, 
1716, while Christian Amadeus Schroeter, organist of the 
cathedral of Nordhausen, to whom the invention of the 
| pianoforte is commonly attributed, did not complete his 
instrument till 1717; while Bartolomeo Cristofori of 
Padua, who passes in Italy for the inventor of the same, 
did not render his discovery public till 1718. 

In the “ Recueil des instruments et machines approuvés 


| par Académie des Sciences,” published by this learned 


compositions of these artists, we always find a predomi- | 


nating thought, of which the whole piece is but the deve- 


productions of our time ?* 
Schobert was the inventor of a harpsichord with a double 


society, in 1716, we find, under Nos. 172, 173, and 174, 
engraved plans of Marius’ three clavecins a maillets, with 
a description of the instruments. This manufacturer had 
already been known to the public, in 1700, by his harpsi- 
chords in three pieces, so constructed as to be able to shut 
into each other, for the convenience of travelling. In the 
instruments in question, he evinced great invention and 
ability ; for his work presented a triple instrument, one in 
the form of the common harpsichord, the other with a 
/mechanica! contrivance above the strings, and the third 
vertical. ‘The first differed from the clavichord only in 
this, that each tone of the instrument was furnished with 
three strings, and that the hammers, the weight of which 
restored the key to jts position, afier the string had been 


, struck, were faced with leather, for the purpose of softening 
lopment. Can we say as much for the greater part of the | 


bottom; in which was placed, above the first sounding | 


board, a range of strings of two octaves, of considerable 
size and length, to strengthen the bass. These strings were 
sounded by a piece of mechanism, brought into action by a 


range of pedals. Harpsichords of this description were | 


constructed at Strasburg by Silbermann, and in Paris by 
Peronnard. 

Varieties of the harpsichord were multiplied as fancy 
suggested ; but the result of the greater part of these experi- 
ments was similar to those that have since been made on 


the tone. As for the rest, the hammer, which stood per- 
pendicularly upon the key, was carried directly to the 
string by the key itself, without any intermediary aid, and 
without an escape movement. In the second harpsichord, 
he approached still nearer to the desired result, by arranging 
the hammers in such a manner, that they swung in a kind 
of stirrup. In this manner they were independent of the 
keys, which, meeting them in their course, impelled them 
against the string. By this method, the hammer fell after 


| striking the string, even though the performer kept his 


the pianoforte; they amused for a while, but were never | 


generally adopted. It is in this number we must class the 
clavecin d'amour, invented by Godfrey Silbermann of 


Freyberg, which consisted of a piece of mechanism, similar | 


to that of the clavichord, which struck the string at its half 
length, by which the harmonic sounds were heard, at the 
same time that the whole string was sounded ; the strings 


of this instrument were longer than those of the common | 


harpsichord. There was also a double harpsichord, named 
by its inventor, Johann Stein of Augsburg, the vis-a-vis 
harpsichord, because each of its extremities was furnished 
with a key board, by which means two performers could 
play at the same time. Other varieties of this description 
of instrument also exist. 

By a very remarkable coincidence, the defects of the 
harpsichord, of which the principal consists in the deadness 
of its tone, and in its assimilation to stringed instruments 
sounded by the fingers, such as the cistrum, mandolin, &<. ; 





+ This tribute to the merits of Schobert is as just as happily 

expressed, and the consequert observations are strictly in unison 

with the opinions we have so often endeavored to inculcate, and 

shall, ere long, have the satisfaction to see prevail—{ Editor.) 
Vou. | 34 


| 


| 


finger upon the key. By different combinations, Marius 
had rendered his mechanism fit to be placed either above 
or below the strings. Finally, his third harpsichord 
a maillet was a vertical one, in which the key impelled a 
rod furnished with the hammer, directly upon the string. 
These inventions met with no success in France, where 
custom is often seen opposed to the success of what is new. 
Schroeter was more successful ; a few years after he had 
produced his pianoforte, Silbermann gave it a finishing 
hand, and brought it into vogue. Johann Andre Stein of 
Augsburg constructed a great number of these instruments, 
whose fine volume of silvery and brilliant tone was much 
admired. As to the pianoforte of Cristofori, its merit does 
not appear to have been appreciated by his countrymen, for 
the harpsichord continued to be in use, as well in Italy as 
in France. 
[To BE CONTINUED.]} 





THE MUSICAL FESTIVAL OF THE LOWER 
RHINE, 
At Aiz-la-Chapelle, 18th and 19th of May, 1834. 
| Ir residence in a capital is advantageous to artists, by 
| keeping them in a state of continual rivalry, admitting of 


From the “Revue Musicale.” 
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no sluggishness, and incessantly reminding them that | 
their talents must not be allowed to slumber, or be suffered 
to be surpassed or misapplied, it has, nevertheless, one 
great inconvenience—that of not giving sufficient time for 
the study of the speculative part of the art, which is hardly 
ever cultivated on its own account, or for the pleasure it 
affords. Like all necessities, this must be submitted to, 
but it is not the less to be deplored because inevitable. 

There is some excuse for the brutality (1 must be 
excused the strength of the expression) into which the 
Parisian artists appear to sink, after the years of hard study 
to which they are driven. The difficulty they encounter 
on their first entrance into the world, in obtaining, by their 
talents, an honest subsistence, and the obligation they feel 
of scrupulously calculating the value of time, compel them 
to consider their talent as a commodity, the gratuitous gift 
of which is injurious to them, and they are as niggardly of 
it as the merchant is of his sugar or hisrum. That which 
at first arises ‘out of. necessity is often continued as an 
abuse; what was compulsory soon becomes habit ; economy 
of time speedily leads to avarice; and the practice of the 
art shortly degenerates into a trade. Were the artists of 
our Conservatoire, and the distinguished amateurs of our 
society, told, that there was to be found in a very unim- 
portant situation in Germany, four hundred and seventy | 
performers from thirty-six towns, of which some were at 
a considerable distance, and that these four hundred and | 
seventy performers, having no other aim than to perform 
music for the sole pleasure it affords, had abandoned their 
occupations for a week, and decamped, each carrying his 
instrument, it would not be believed, or, if believed, the 
shoulders would be shrugged in pity of the madmen, who 
knew so little how to watch over their own interests. In 
small localities, so ill provided in other things, it must be 
granted that their wants being inconsiderable and easily 
satisfied, artists have less time to exercise their profession 
and more to give to the culture of the art. Ifthen, on one 
side there is the chance of acquiring more expertness and 
celebrity, there is, on the other, the preservation of a more 
generous feeling, and a purer love of the art. 

During the four months that the project of a Musical 
Festival at Aix-la-Chapelle was under consideration, 
zealous and laborious amateurs formed themselves into 
vocal parties in order to practise Handel’s grand oratorio 
of Deborah. Grave and steady men took from their hours 
of business, young and pretty women neglected the duties 
of the toilette, and abandoned coquetry, to contribute to the 
effect of a grand solemnity of art, in which they had no 
other interest than the satisfaction of feeling that they were 
accomplishing a holy task. Many winter evenings were 


toiled through in laborious rehearsals; the oratorio pre- | 


vailed over the waltz ; the church triumphed over the ball. 
At Aix-la-Chapelle, and the environs of that charming 


city, no dinner parties were heard of, no gambling; | 
engagements only were made to rehearse a hallelujah of | 


Handel, or a chorus of Cherubini. 

Mr. Ries, yielding to the pressing solicitations of the | 
chief inhabitants of the city of Charlemagne, undertook to 
preside at the memorable meeting, and direeted the whole. 
Every thing at once gave way to the grand object—music. 
A committee, to manage the details of this charming 
festival, was formed, selected from among the most distin- 
guished amateurs of the place. But previously to entering 
into a particular account of the performances, it will be | 
proper to state the number of persons engaged. 

Mr. Ries, director, had at his disposal an ore 
vocal mass, thus distributed :— 


hestra, and | 





Sopranos . 81 | Violins 52| Hautboys . 5| Horns 8 

ltos 80 | Violas . 15 | Flutes 5 | Trombones 6 

Tenors . . 86| Violoncellos, 17| Bassoons . 4 | Trumpets . 4 

Basses . 95 | Contrabassos 10 | Clarionets . 7 | Timbrel . } 
Total, 470. . 


Performers furnished by thirty-six towns, in the follow- 
ing proportion :—Aix-la-Chapelle, 245; Cologne, 54; Dus- 
seldorf, 38; Doren, 25; Bonn, 6; Schleiden, 19; Eupen, 
7; Geilenkirch, 7; Burschied, 14; Creveld,9; Verviers 
(Belgium,) 5; Leige (Belgium,) 5; Wesel, 4; Berlin, 2; 
Frankfort, 4; Anvers, (Belgium,) 2; Maéstricht (Hol- 
land,) 3; Elberfeld, 2; Neus, 2; Rotterdam (Holland,) 2; 
Hagen, 2; Emmerich; 1; Coblentz, 1; Mannheim, 1; 
Paderborn, 1; Bale (Switzerland,) 1; Cleves, 1; Detmold, 
1; Arnheim, 1; Malmedi, 1; Viersen, 1; Guttenberg, 1; 
Moers, 1; Arnsberg, 1; Velvo, 1. 

The choruses were placed under the direction of M. 
Zimmers, organist of the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Hande}’s oratorio of Deborah, preceded by the overture 
to Don Carlos, by Mr. Ries, formed the program of the 
first day of the festival.” No one who was not present can 
form a just idea of the imposing effect produced by so fine 
ar. oratorio, thus executed by nearly 500 voices and instru- 
ments; and if any one listened, unmoved, to such a per- 
formance, it must have been from an entire destitution of 
sensibility. A few criticisms were ventured on. the choice 
of the oratorio. Handel’s style'was by some thought too 
old-fashioned to become the principal feature of a grand 
festival of our days. This opinion, which was only offered 
by a small number of amateurs, appeared to us very 
erroneous. As regards dramatic music, some think that 
the date of the work ought to be considered in selecting for 
sacred performances, because the character of music essen- 
tially differing according to its age, the taste of the public is 


_not likely to be gratified in listening to a style to which it 


is wholly unaccustomed. But the character of sacred 
music is much less susceptible of change, and has, it may 
be said, no fashion. _ With the exception of the scandalous 


compositions which preceded Palestrina, I do not believe 
| that there is a single note of sacred music which, in the 
_ present day, would produce a ridiculous effect, at whatever 


period it may have been composed. Nay, it may be 


| averred, that ancient composers of sacred music were vastly 


| 


superior to those of our time, inasmuch as they preserved 
the religious character which is alone suitable to the style 
of such composition. Deborah abounds in traits of genius 
of the highest character. All the choruses, and most of 
the airs, have each some remarkable and peculiar feature. 
If Beethoven, whom Handel’s adversaries oppose to him, 
exhibits greater resources of the instrumental kind, he falls 
far short of the latter in simplicity and deep expression. 
The choruses were executed with great precision and 
admirable energy, by the imposing mass of performers, 
directed by the superior ability of Mr. Ries. The solos 
were not, in general, so satisfactory. In order that the 
difference of instrumentation in Handel s time should not 
annoy the ears of modern composers, Mr. Hillier was 
requested to add wind instruments to several pieces which 
had none, as well as to those which had some, but which 
are now weak in effect. He acquitfed himself of this 
difficult task with much talent ; the additional parts blended 
well with the original ones, and the intention of the com- 
poser was so scrupulously respected, that, thus arranged, 
the whole appeared as if from the same pen. I confess 
that I should have preferred the oratorio as simply written 
by Handel, because, not only the general effect, but a 
certain kind of historical interest is to be considered. This 
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feeling, however, does not diminish the merits of Mr. 


Hillier, in a work announcing equally a knowledge of || 


Handel’s style, and of orchestral effect. We know also 


that the addition of these instruments to the original score | 


is favorable to Handel’s reputation, inasmuch as his com- 
position is thus adapted to the taste and feeling of a great 
number of persons. Mr. Ries’ overture, which preceded 
Deborah, is a fine composition, well conceived, and scored 
ina remarkable manner. The symphony in C of Mozart, 
a fragment of the Requiem of Cherubini, the first move- 
ment of the symphony with choruses of Beethoven, and 
several pieces of Fr. Schneider, were performed on the 
second day. What a powerful genius is exhibited in the 


symphony of Mozart, comrposed when he was only twenty- | 


three! What inexpressible charms in the adagio; and 
with what exquisite tact the admirable fugue in the last 





movement is managed! Some persons, I am aware, - hold | 
that Mozart is not to be compared to Beethoven in sym- | 


phonies; such persons have only a sort of conventional 
feeling. 
The fragment of Cherubini’s Reguiem, which was con- 


verted into a hymn, is of a lovely character, and in the | 


pure and noble style that distinguishes all this composer’s | 


works. ‘The choruses, as in the oratorio, were admirable 
for their vigor and ensemble. The first and the two last 
choruses of Schneider’s oratorio are very beautiful, but the 
solos and other pieces produce less effect. M. Schneider 
appears to be perfectly capable of producing good compo- 
sitions, but does not seem to attach sufficient importance to 
his melodies, which are not always recherchées. His instru- 


mentation is rich in effect. The orchestra, in this piece, | 


as also in the two symphonies, merited great praise; above 
all, they executed the fugue of Mozart’s symphony with an 
extraordinary degree of exactness and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Ries, after the last performance, received marks o 
honor and acknowledgments which were amply his due, 
for it was not possible to unite more patience pes tae with 
more talent. When one considers the enormous difficulties 
attendant on the organization of such a ‘musical festival, 
and the having to execute with amateurs collected from so 
wide a space, such a quantity of music, one ean scarcely 
believe how it was possible to arrive at so admirable a 
result. ‘The day succeeding the last performance a caval- 
cade of honor accompanied Mr. Ries in @ drive to Mount 
Luisberg ; more than one hundred and ‘fifty carriages 
followed, and formed a brilliant and varied coup-d’ ail. 
The Festival terminated by a ball, given to the lady-ama- 
teurs who had performed with so much talent in the 
choruses. In France it is very little known how such 
a festival is patronized by a whole city—nothing was 
omitted in that at Aix-la-Chapelle. The burgomaster, a 
man of sense and taste, assisted by a committee formed 
principally of the leading inhabitants, regulated the pro- 
gram in the most judicious manner; and among the number 
of strangers brought together, I did not meet with one who 
spoke of the festival in any terms but those of praise. 





From the “Sppplement to the Musical Library.” 
FOREIGN MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


At Fretsure a festival took place on the 6th and 7th 
of August; the performances, which were executed by 
between 400 and 500 musicians, being conducted by seven 
different composers, at the head of whom was M. Cantor 
Siegert, from Breslau. The principal compositions were 





_ 








‘and representing or influencing the public generally, the 


| 


by B. Klein, Schicht, Richter, &c- At the conclusion of 
the performance, the’ town regaled the assembled artists and 
| dillettanti with a grand dinner. ° 

At the vocal festival at Jena, on the 14th of August, 
the selection comprised an oratorio by Lowe, Die Eherne 
_Schiange (The Brazen Serpent,) and various hymns and 
_ other sublime compositions, by Berner, A. F. Haser, Fink, 

Naue, and B. Klein. . 

At SrorrerNueim, near Erfurt, there was a grand 
meeting on the 27th of August of the members of the Vocal 
Society, established by several schoolmasters of the dioceses 
of Grossrudestedt and Undestedt, to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of its foundation. The performances, which were 
highly satisfactory, were conducted by M. Andrea. 

At Scuneesere, also, and at Neusraprt, in Weimar, 
there have been music meetings. At the former, the most 
prominent features were some compositions of the conduc- 
tor, M. Cantor Anacker, namely, a cantata, the overture to 
Gotz von Berlichingen, and Der Bergmannsgruss (The 
Miner’s Greeting.) At the latter, the Vocal Society, 
assisted by several vocalists and musicians who had been 
engaged in the Jena festival, gave Mozart's Requiem, the 
Hundredth Psalm by Handel, and the Hallelujah from the 
Creation by Kunze with great effect. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 

AN association under this name was formed Jast spring, 
and has just begun its operations. The society consists of. 
300 professional members ; its object is the encouragement 
of ‘native talent,’ and this is to be accomplished, or to be 

_ attempted, by six annual concerts, at which are to be per- 
| formed only the compositions of the true-born sons of 
| Albion and of Erin. 

Of the utility of such a society we entertain considerable 
doubts. That the tide of fashion sets strong azainst the 
production of British composers. we are, and long have 
been, well aware; but the English musician may console 
himself by reflecting that fashion has almost invariably 
discountenanced good music, whatever its place of birth. 
Handel was ruined by petty intrigues formed against him 
by the exclusives of his day, and retrieved his fortune 

-when he appealed to the judgment of the people at large. 
Weber, when only a few years ago he visited this country, 
was treated with marked disrespect by ‘all the fashion,’ and 
not a note of either of his two fine operas, the Freischiitz 
and Oberon, was ever heard at more than one or two 
of their numerous private coneerts. And why? For pre- 
cisely the same reason that Handel was not Tatened to by 
the same class ;—his music was too intellectual, was above 
their comprehension. As. a body (we know and admit 
that there are many individual exceptions) fashionable folks 
understand and relish only what is jejune, what consists of 
| phrases and cadences of the simplest kind, and exacts no 
fixed attention. Even the great works of their latest idol, 
| Rossini, never met with the same favor from them as his 
| light compositions—compositions devoid of harmony, in 
which the same passage is repeated over and over again, 
| till the indolent hearers have it drilled into them. 
| If, when Ariosti and Buononcini were by the fashion- 
| able circles preferred to Handel, a society had successfully 
| been established for the performance of the compositions of 
| British mpsicians only, where would now be tlie oratorios 
of that first of masters? Driven out of the beau monde, 
excluded by a party acting under an invidious resolution 
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great German genius would have laid down his pen in| 
disgust or despair ; and the probability is, that what has 
long been the delight of all possessing any real taste in 
these isles, and ‘s at length making its way in every civil- 
ized part of Europe and America, would never have been 
called into existence! 

It has been said that the British composer has hitherto 
had no means of being heard. This is an assertion as 
bold as untrne. Were not all the national theatres open to 
him, till of late years his inferiority to foreign composers | 
could not be concealed, and his weaknesses, or his imita- 
tions could no longer be endured? Did not the managers | 
of those mongrel concerts, called oratorios, receive and 
perform many things, during the existence of such motley 
performances, by English musicians? The ancient con- 


cert, it is true, excludes all music of living composers, all |, 


of every kind that is not of a certain age; but the Philhar- | 
monic Society, both by its laws and its practice, is open to | 
everybody and everything that the directors judge admis- 
sible. And what was the result of the engagements made 
last season with ‘native talent ?)—We refer to our own 
columns for a reply. 

We desire, however, that we may neither be misunder- 
stood nor misrepresented. We approve of a cheap con- 
cert, in which the productions of the obscure, the unpatro- 
nized musician, if talented, may be heard; but we object | 
to the exclusion of any foreigner placed under the same | 
circumstances, and having the same pretensions. His || 
rejection is a tacit acknowledgment that he is feared—that || 
the British musician does not dare enter into fair competi- | 
tion with him. Let, then, this injudicious, this suspicious | 
law be abrogated—for art is cosmopolitan—then the real | 
merits of ‘native talent’ will be brought to a true test. 
We drink no British port, at least not willingly, because | 
foreign port is better. We taste no foreign beer because | 
British beer is superior. When British musical genius 
is found only equal, we will not say superior, to foreign 
genius, it will not stand in need of any prohibitory laws ; | 
the people will afford it all the encouragement that it shall || 
be found to deserve. From the ultra- fsthinnabben—the | 
Almackites—it must look for no encouragement: they 
would even insist upon eating bread made of foreign flour, 
but that, by consenting to consume the produce of their 
own country, they are, by means of laws amounting almost 
to prohibition, enabled to fill their coffers out of the pockets 
of the people. 

The first concert of this Society took place on Monday. 
October the 27th, at the Hanover Square Rooms. Having 
been engaged at another musical performance, we could 
not attend this, but were present at the second, on the 17th 
of last month, the program of which we insert, though 
we shall not in fiture be able to afford space for such 
practice. 





CORONATION ANTHEM, 
(Composed expressly for and performed at the Coronation 
of their Majesties,) . T. Arrwoop. 


ACT I. 


Overture, MS. (Dramatic,) . ‘ Henry P. Hm. 
Canzonet, MS. Miss Birch, “ In radiant loveliness,” — 


Ww. STERNDALE Benner. || 


Scena. Mr. Morley, and Chorus, “See there,” (Mountain Sylph,)— 
Joun Barner. 
Joncerto in E flat, MS. Pianoforte. Mr. W. S. Bennett,— 


Glee, Miss Land, Mr. J. K. 


' 


rhs! Cpl and Mr. 
t 


. T. Youres Cuves. 


retton, “ Over hill, over dale,’ 
Overture, MS (Dramatic, ) 





| 


W. Srernpace Bennetr. 


J. R. Turron. | 


ACT Il. 

Sinfonia in C minor, MS. J. Henry Griespacn. 

Trio. Mr. Allen, Mr. Pyne, and Mr. Stretton, “Qual Silenzio,”— 
. Arrwoop. 

Aria. Mrs. Geesin, “Say, could I live,” (Mountain Sulph, )— 


Joun Barnett. 
Solo, Violin. Mr. J. Banister, . 


BLaGROVE. 
Grand Mare h, MS., = Henry GRIESBACH. 


| Chorus, “ Sing in joyous homage sing ” s = do 
Rec it. “Mr. Wilson, “ Princes and Warriors, ” do. do. 
Air, “ Raise the song,’ ’ do. do 
Cc horus, ‘ do 


‘Sing, in joyous semaats sing, ” do 


Overture in E. ‘flat, MS. . G. A Macrarren. 


Each Piece will be conducted by the Composer. 
Leader, Mr. Danpvo. 


The Concert under the direction of Mr. James CaLkin 


Attwood’s very melodious and ingenious anthem was 
performed as a grateful and fit acknowledgement of the 
| recently-bestowed patronage of the king, and was tolerably 
well executed. His lovely trio, “ Qual silenzio,” was most 
inhumanly slaughtered: anything less creditable to the 
parties engaged we could not have imagined. We reluct- 
antly say that, of the new compositions, ” only the concerto 
by young Bennet is entitled to praise. This evinces real 
genius, a happy combination of invention and taste. The 
middle movement deserves special mention ; it is perfectly 
original, and its effect is as remarkable as its novelty. In 
the | scena, the band so completely overwhelmed the singer, 
that his part was nearly all dumb show. But why bring 
from the theatre, where it has been so often performed, a 
| composition (not the best in the opera) which nearly every- 
_body has heard? And we ask the same question con- 
cerning the very sweet aria (song) “Say, could L live.’ 
Mr. Griesbach’s symphony, only displeasing on account of 
its unreasonable length, is put together in a musician-like 


manner. We cannot say much for it on the ground of 
| ss. any and our praise of it must be altogether of a 
negative kind. But here is a proof that one institution at 


least is open for the reception of new compositions by 
British musicians; for, if we mistake not, this was per- 
formed last season at a Philharmonic concert, therefore 
quite out of place here, because it proved, so far as it went, 
that there was no necessity for the establishment of the 
present Society. The same remark applies to the two 
compositions by Mr. Attwood. 

Having heard a very favorable account of a work by 
Mr. Macfarren, performed at the first concert, we were 
somewhat disappointed by his overture now produced. 
The rest of the pieces we pass over in silence, as the most 
friendly course we can pursue. Let us hope that we may 
be justified in giving a more favorable account of the next 
and following concerts.—Ibid. 





AMATEUR MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
EXETER HALL 


Wuetue_r the English are or are not a musical people 
has been a debated point for years past. We have always 
ranged ourselves on the affirmative side of the question, 
| having seen that music enters so largely into all our reli- 
| gious ceremonies, and is the main ingredient in all our 

| public amusements; that no military parade is without it, 
‘| and that even our ships of war are now commonly pro- 
vided with something of a band ; that it is considered of the 
first importance in tha education of one sex down to almost 
the laboring orders of society, while its cultivation by the 
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other is daily increasing ; and that in the manufacturing | the magnificent building of the Royal Riding Academy, 
districts it is the solace of a considerable portion of the || such as had never been heard before, except in London, 


better class of artisans, who could at any moment furnish 
thousands thoroughly conversant in a branch of the art by 
no means the easiest—namely, chorus singing, to which, 
from taste alone, and without any view to gain, they dedi- 
cate most of their few leisure hours. 

Had not these facts been sufficient to convince us, we 
should have found additional evidence in the large sums 


and far surpassing those of the British metropolis as 

regards the number of the performers, 600 musicians, 
] having, on those occasions, been engaged in the perform- 
_ance of Handel’s immortal works, Alexander's Feast, the 
| Messiah, and Samson, and of the Abbé Statdler’s oratorio, 
The Deliverance of Jerusalem—since that period, many 
1 towns in Germany and Switzerland have followed the 


annually expended on music in this country, in the manner || example thus set them, and celebrated, according to the 
in which the many music meetings are attended, and in | extent of their abilities, grand musical festivals, the vocalists 
the good taste almost invariably displayed by the audiences | and instrumentalists amounting to from 300 to 500 persons. 


at each and all; not in any particular districts, or under || 


After a lapse of eighteen years, it behoves the residence 


the influence of fleeting fashion, but in every part of Great || of the Austrian monarchy, where the art has, up to the 
Britain, and for a long series of years; in war and in || present time, found one of her most delightful places of 


peace, in years of security and prosperity, and in seasons 
of danger and difficulty. 


| 


| abode, once more to display, in the fulness of its extent, its 
musical strength, so far exceeding that of other European 


But if, notwithstanding such demonstrations, we had || cities; and thus, by the fact itself, victoriously to overcome 


still continued sceptical, the recent performances at Exeter 
Hall would have left us without the shadow of an excuse 
for incredulity. He who witnessed these, and still main- 


tains that the English are an unmusical ops is near || 


akin to those who “ have eyes but see not,” and not likely 
to be influenced by any argument in our power to advance. 

Exeter Hall, the largest room in London, and capable 
of holding 2000 people seated, independently of the orches- 
tra, was engaged for this festival, because no other place of 
the required dimensions was to be found. For musical 
purposes it is too wide and the ceiling too low: hence 
many of the performers were farther apart than convenient, 
and the sound was too suddenly checked. But in the sur- 
prise produced by such an assemblage of amateurs these 
defects were little noticed. Of the 700 performers, we 
believe that the professional part did not amount to a 
twentieth of the whole; yet, in point of accuracy, the 
choruses, with very few exceptions, went off in a manner 
little inferior to the recent performances of the same in 
Westminster Abbey and at Birmingham. The trebles 
were actually superior to any we had before heard ; their 
intonation was singularly perfect. The instrumental was 
not so strong in proportion as the vocal band; but the task 
allotted to the former department is the most difficult, especi- 
ally as relates to the wind instruments ; and instead of com- 
plaining of the few failures it exhibited, we must express our 
great surprise that they were not much more numerous. 
The organ was the worst instrument in the orchestra, (we 
do not allude to the players, who were professional, and 
executed their duties ably ;) it screamed abominably, and 
exceedingly out of tune; added to which, every now and 
then a note cyphered, i. e., impertinently sounded, though 
the key was not touched, and at first alarmed us for the 
fate of the choruses. 


FOREIGN MUSICAL REPORT. 
VIENNA. 


GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
A notice to the following effect has recently appeared 
in the Vienna papers. 
“Since the years 1812, 1813, 1815 and 1816, when, by 
the gracious favor of his Majesty, concerts were given in 





* It is said that among the lady chorus-singers were some who || 


came in their own carriages. 
zeal of amateurs. 


Vor. L. 


e mention this only to prove the 


35 





| 





the idea which is gaining ground in foreign countries, 
| that Vienna has deserted the sublime and the classic in 
_ music for the frivolous and perishable. 

| ‘Tue Society oF THE Pregney or Music oF THE 
| Austrian Emptre has therefore resolved to get up a 
| grand musical festival, similar to those above mentioned, 
/and his Majesty ltas been graciously pleased to grant the 


use of the Riding Academy for the purpose. 
The festival itself is appointed to take place on the 6th of 
November, to celebrate the saint’s day of our most graéious 
| Empress, and is to be repeated on the 9th of the same 


month. , 

The work chosen for performance is G. F. Handel’s 
| oratorio (never before heard here,) Belshazzar, with addi- 
| tional accompaniments by M. Yon Mosel, to whom we are 
indebted for the delight which Samson, Jephtha, and Solo- 
mon, in their present state, brought nearer to our own 
times, have afforded us.” 

Then follows an earnest and pressing invitation to all 
artists and amateurs to contribute their talents towards 
rendering the festival one of the greatest importance. 

The notice is dated “ Vienna, 3d September, 1834.” 

At the theatres there have been no recent novelties of 
interest to the American reader. 

On the 31st of July there was a public trial concert of 
the pupils of the Musical Society, after which the distribu- 
tion of prizes to the pupils of the Conservatory took place. 
The talented and well-taught pupils received much applause 
from a numerous audience, who at the same time bore tes- 
timony to the zeal of the professors and the utility and 
excellence of the Institution. 

Count Gallenberg has quitted Vienna for Naples, where 
he is to compose, in the course of the winter, two grand 
ballets for the Teatro San Carlo. 


BERLIN. 


At the theatres the performances lave consisted almost 
entirely of operas of established reputation. A Demlle. 
Grosser has appeared in some of the principal favorite 
characters, “a is pronounced to be a dramatic singer of 
considerable promise. Also, an M. Geisler, from Riga, 
whose principal qualifications consist in the possession of 
a good voice. 

At a sacred concert given in the Trinity Church, an 
oratorio, by the conductor, Professor Dr. Marx, called 
Johannes der Taufer (John the Baptist,) for voices. that i 
to say, tenor and bass only, with organ accompaniment 
_was so peculiarly treated, that no bright shining light could 


_ gleam upon the audience through its mystic obscurity. 
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The arrival of Demlle. Lutzer and M. Pock from || and it is said to be in contemplation shortly to bring out 
Prague, at the end of August, roused the opera from the | Robert der Teuful. 
state of torpor into which it had sunk many weeks previ- |) 
ously. The first character sustained by the former was || but very seldom ventured upon them for years past, and no 
Desdemona, in which she displayed a voice of great flexi- || foreign virtuosi of established fame having lately visited 


bility though not of rich quality, a style acquired in a good | 


school, and much tenderness and expression in her sing- |, 


ing; her articulation, moreover, is very distinct. M. Pock | 


appeared first as Figaro in Der Barlver von Sevilla, then 


| 
} 


as Don Juan, Mahomet in Die Belagerung von Corinth || 


(L’ Assedio di Corinto,) and subsequently in Zampa, and | 


concluded his engagement as Rodert in Robert der Teu- 
fel; his voice is powerful and rich. The other characters, 
which have been sustained by Demlle. Lutzer, are Donna 
Anna, Pamyra in Die Belagerung von Corinth, Julia in 
Die Capuleti und Montecchi, and Zerline in Fra Diavolo. 

Der Zigeuner (the Gipsey,) by E. Devrient, was pro- 
duced here on the 19th of September, and if the result was 


less brilliant than the composer might have desired, the | 


| 


Concerts are of rare occurrence ; resident artists having 


Warsaw. 

Church music is ata very low ebb. The old organ of the 
cathedral has been for the last twenty years in a sad state 
of dilapidation, and is utterly useless. And this indeed, 
or very little better, is the condition of most of the organs. 


LEIPZIG. 

On the 20th of August M. Lobe’s grand magic opera, in 
five acts, with cancing, pantomime, and tableaux, Die 
Firstin von Grenada, was given, under the direction of 
the composer. ‘The part of the Princess Solabella was 


sustained by Madanie Piehl, that of Nadire by Demlle. 


opera obtained, among the cognoscenti at least, what the | 


French call a succés d’ estime. 

Koénigsstddter Theater. Demlle. Hannel, on her return 
to Berlin, appeared here in the Straniera. 

At the desire of the Princess Louise, widow of Prince 


Radzivill, a sacred concert was given on the 10th July, |) 


in the garrison church, by the members of the Vocal 
Academy and of the Royal Chapel, the proceeds being 
applied partly to the fund for the widows of the members 
of the orchestra, and partly to the relief of the distressed 
inhabitants of Pinna. A cantata by Haydn, a crucifixus 
by Lotti, and a chorus from Faust, with introduced choral 
melody, were selected for performance; the latter, a com- 
position of the late Prince Radzivill, remarkable for its 
spirited instrumentation, produced a deep impression upon 
the audience. 


scarcely be expected to be adopted to any extent at present, 
as the art of playing must be entirely altered to suit it. 
The same gentleman has also invented a new pedal 
mechanism for the organ 


WARSAW. 


Since the last revolution, the Conservatory of Music || 
, | ROME. 


here, founded by its late very efficient director, M. Elsner, 
has ceased to exist ; this talented and active individual, for 
upwards of twenty-five years, was director first of the 
German, then also of the Polish Opera, and the composer 
of several operas, which were produced here with success. 
The dissolution of this admirable institution has already 
proved very injurious to the opera. The principal Polish 


female singer we have had was Demlle. Wolkow, who, || 


however, left the theatre some years ago. The ballet is 
good, as is also the drama, but the opera is certainly less 
important than might be desired. At the same time we 
are not entirely destitute of good singers; the best remain- 
ing are Demlle. Kaplinska and MM. Zylinski (tenor,) and 
Szczurowski (bass,) the latter no longer young, yet still 
possessing a powerful voice. The kappellmeister is M. 
Kurpinski, long known as a spirited director, the distin- 
guilel composer of from ten to twelve Polish operas, 
most of which have drawn forth the liveliest applause, and 
altogether as a most talented man. The orchestra is com- 
i and well filled. M. Bilawski is the principal violin- 
st, no less eminent as a solo player than as a leader. 
One of the most recently produced operas was Zampa ; 


| 








| 
| 





|} gent 

M. G. A. Dreschke, a pianist and music master of high | 
repute, has invented a novel and ingenious key board, || 
which, though possessing many points of advantage, can || 








Gerhardt, and Harita by M. Eichberger, all of whom 
were admirabie in their respective characters. At the con- 
clusion of the opera, which was got up in a style of uncom- 
mon grandeur, the composer was called forward to receive 
the applause of the enraptured audience. 

On the Ith of September, the young pianiste, Clara 
Wieck, gave a concert for the poor, at which she played a 
rondo of Chopin’s, a concerto of her own composition, and 
a toccata by Schumaun. Madame Von Biedenfeld and 
Madame M. D. Pohlenz were the principal singers 


MUNICH. 


On the birth day of his Majesty, there was an admirable 
performance of Die Zauberflite, Madame Spitzeder parti- 
cularly distingnishing herself as Pamina, and her sweet 
voice and excellent delivery being justly appreciated. M. 
Hoppe, also, as Tamuno, both played and sang well. This 
leman is in every respect a great acquisition to the 
opera moe. 

Of some Italian operas recently given, Rossini’s Italiani 
_in Algieri proved the most attractive, Santini personating 
| Taddeo with peculiar animation in the acting as well as 
| singing. M. Chélard has written a part in his new opera 
| Die Herrmannsschlacht (Hermann’s Battle,) expressly for 
| Madame Schechner Waagen ; it appears doubtful, however, 
from the delicate state of that lady’s health, whether she 
will be enabled to undertake it. 


Teatro Valle.—Donizetti’s new opera, Torquato Tasso, 
_was well received here; the prima donna Spech, with a 
| sweet flexible voice and of a good school, the tenor Poggi, 
| the buffo Lauretti, and particularly the young and excellent 
| basso, Ronconi (as Torquato Tasso,) contributing in no 
| slight degree towards its success. This was followed by 
the Fwrioso of the same composer, which, though it had on 
a former occasion created a furore at this very theatre, 
proved this time a failure. After this were given Bellini’s 
| Sonnambula in a most admirable manner, and Le Fucine 
di Bergen, newly composed by M. Lauro Rossi, which 
latter opera was “es ogg but twice, the audience exclaim- 
ing at its conclusion, “Oh celeste Providenza, amen, 
amen !”’ 

This theatre, though previously devoted exclusively to 
the opera buffa, has, during the carnival, had its serious 
opera also; for instance, La Sonnambula. Two new 
operas have also been given here; the former of which, 
I promessi Sposi (The Bethrothed Couple,) by Luigi 
Gervasi, pupil of the Neapolitan Conservatory, was 
a failure; of the other, J due Incogniti (The Two 
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Unknown,) by Giuseppe Bornaccini, some of the pieces 
were very pleasing. 

Teatro d’ Apollo.—During the last Carnival season, the 
furore created by Madame Ronzi de Begnis was almost 
unprecedented. In J Normanni in Parigi, it is true, her 
success was not extraordinary, her voice being rather 
weak ; but on the production of Norma her reception was 
unusually brilliant. To such an extent indeed did the 
enthusiasm of the audience show itself, that the governor, 
who was present, was induced to accede to the wishes of 
the enraptured hearers and sanction an encore, an indul- 
gence the prohibition of which has been rigidly observed 
for the last twenty years; on the following morning, how- 
ever, the prohibition was renewed. The uproar was of the 
wildest description ; in the boxes handkerchiefs and scarfs 
were seen waving to and fro, and in the pit the gentlemen 
threw up their hats in their transports of delight. Farces 
of this kind at the opera in Italy are neither of recent 
origin nor of rare occurrence. On the night of this lady’s 
benefit, portraits, verses, and garlands were showered upon 
the stage; and at midnight a grand serenade was given 
beneath her window, and when Madame Ronzi appeared 
to return thanks, an unanimous “ Evviva!” burst from the 
assembled crowd of 2000 persons. 


NAPLES. 

Teatro S. Carlo—Of the operas performed here, 
namely, Otello, La Gazza Ladra, Prova dell Opera 
Seria, Matrimonio Segreto, and Irene ossia L’ Assedio 
di Messina, in all of which Madame Malibran sang, the 
latter only, by Pacini, was new; of this the most attractive 
pieces were, a duet betwé&n Madame Malibran and her 
sister Ruiz Garcia, and an aria sung by David; with these 
exceptions the opera was by no means likely to add to the 
composer's fame. The “Giornale delle Due Sicile,” in 
noticing this production, remarked that Pacini must have 
burned out his imagination with the Conflagration of 
Pompei. (L’ Ultimo Giorno di Pompei was also written 
for the Teatro 8. Carlo.) 

The only new opera produced here during the carnival 
season was La Figlia dell’ Arciere (The Archer's 
Daughter,) by M. Coccia, which was not very favorably 
received ; at the Teatro Nuovo also, a new opera by M. 
Pogliano-Gagliardi, under the title of La Casa (The 
House,) was not more successful. Signor Lablache had a 
benefit at the former theatre, on the 30th of July, the 
profits of which he presented to two brother artists in 
reduced circumstances. On this occasion one act of La 
Parisina and two acts of Anna Bolena were given. 

Donizetti has been appointed by the king of the Two 
Sicilies professor of composition at the Royal Academy of 
Music at Naples. 


VENICE. 

Teatro d Apollo (formerly Teatro S. Luca.)—This 
theatre having undergone very extensive alterations and 
improvements, was opened last autumn with Semiramide, 
the prima donna Giulia Micciarelli Sbriscia eliciting great 
applause as the Babylonian Queen; the part of Arsace 
was sung with feeling by the contralto Fanti; Asswr was 
given by M. tiahohaiivchaen. who is in every way a fit 
representative of the character, possessing a handsome 
figure and a powerful voice; and being an artist in every 
sense of the word, his singing invariably excited enthu- 
siasm. The next production was M. Giuseppe Bornacini’s 
opera, Ida, which was performed twice, and then, as it 
could no longer maintain its ground, withdrawn. After 
this was given Rossini’s Assedio di Corinto, in which 











Signora Micciarelli and the German basso were again 
triumphantly successful. The tenor Mazza was also very 
efficient as Idreno; and the choruses, particularly that in 
the last act, were admirably sung. 


MILAN. 

On the 18th of July the brothers Folz, virtuosi on the 
flute, gave a concert at the Teatro Canobdbiano, in which 
they added much to their fame. The season was by no 
means favorable for them, the heat being almost insup- 
portable ; the consequence of this was that the house was 
very pea | attended, but the scanty audience expressed 
their delight in loud and repeated bursts of applause. 

a celebrated guitar-player Luigi Legnani is now in 
Milan. 

Some years ago, when Madame Pasta (her fame being 
already spread over the continent of Europe) returned to 
her native country, and was received at the Teatro alla 
Scala with the most ardent enthusiasm, the sculptor 
Valerio Nesti struck a medal bearing her image. This 
year Madame Malibran celebrated a similar triumph in 
Milan, and Nesti has just published a medal with her 
likeness. Around the head is the inscription—* Maria 
Felicitas Garcia Malibran;” on the reverse,—‘ Per uni- 
versale consenso proclamata mirabile nell’ azione e nel 
canto; Milano, MDCCCXXXIV.” The resemblance is 
striking. 

TURIN. 

Donizetti's Furioso has proved very attractive here; a 
cavatina by the prima donna Boccabadati, a duet between 
Cardenio and Caimadd (MM. Salvatori and Graziani,) 
and a romanza by the former, were the gems of the opera 
Il Borgomastro di Saardem, likewise by Donizetti, with 
the overture to the Freyschitz, and several pieces by 
Pacini and Rossini introduced, was unsuccessful. This 
was followed by Semiramide, in which at first Boccaba- 
dati, and subsequently when illness prevented her appear- 
ing, Madame Fink-Lohr took the part of Semiramide. 
After this was to have been given Zelimo e Zora, ossia il 
Califfo riconosciuto, by the Neapolitan Maestro Luigi 
Bordese, pupil of the Conservatory at Naples; but all at 
once the new prima donna Fink too, and MM. Salvatori 
and Graziani, were taken ill. Hereupon a written 
declaration, signed by the director, Count Lusterno, was 
transmitted ex officio, by the royal theatrical direction, to 
M. Bordese; the substance of which was, that the music 
of the said opera was declared, not only by all the Maestri 
di Capella near at hand, but by the singers themselves, to 
be written according to all the rules of counterpoint, and to 
the present goad musical taste; and that the indisposition 
of the singers alone prevented its being given. 

Atthe Teatro Sutera were seionel the Elisir d Amor, 
Vaccaja’s Pastorella Feudatoria, and Rossini’s Torvaldo 
e Dorlisca. 


LUCCA. 

Bellini’s Capuletti e Montecchi has been produced here ; 
at the third performance the distaste of the great mass of 
the audience, which had been unsparingly manifested 
during the preceding representations, was expressed so 
violently, that the tumult of applause raised by the friends 
of the opera, as well as of the singers, could not avail to 
save it; the fall of the curtain in the midst of the perform- 
ance, put an end to the uproar and confusion. The tenor 
Milesi principally, and partly also the music of the opera, 
edie this catastrophe. A new tenor, M. Regoli, was 


forthwith engaged, and the opera Norma was successfully 
substituted. 
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PADUA 

Teatro Nuovo.—Ricci’s Nuovo Figaro created a great 
sensation here. The prima donna Taccani has a good 
style, but he: voice is weak. This was followed by Doni- } 
zetti’s Fwrioso, in which the prima donna Luigia Triulzi || 
from Milan met with some applause, but the opera survived | 
only two representations. J/ Barbiere Siviglia was sub- | 
sequently given. || 


|| to France; it is alrecdy announced as one of the first 
| novelties to be brought forward in the King’s Theatre, 


London. 


MARSEILLES. 


There is now an Italian opera company established 
here, whose performances are indeed excellent; a youthful 
singer, Dem}le. Franceschini, is its most valuable member ; 

| she has distinguished talent and a sweet voice. 
PALERMO. . tt 

After some very satisfactory performances of La Cene- | LONDON. 
rentola, in which the singers, Signora Carobbi and MM.|| English Opera House.—On Monday, Oct. 27th, another 
Giovannini, Cipriani and Marini acquitted themselves very || new opera, Hermann, to which the term “grand” is very 
admirably in their respective characters, a new opera, | fitly applied, so far, at least, as concerns the music, was 


Adismano in Scozia, composed by M. Luigi Somma, an 


amateur and director of the Philharmonic Society of this || 


| 
| 


lace, was produced. Its reception was truly gratifying, 

th to the composer and to the singers; the music, con- 
sidered as the first attempt of a modern dilletante, may be 
said to be forcibly written, and it bears testimony to the 
depth of the composer’s musical knowledge. 


PARIS. 

M. Gidé’s opera, L’ Angela’s, which has been produced 
at the Thédtre de [ Opera Comique, appears not to have 
pleased so much as his music to the grand ballet, La Ten- 
tation. On the other hand, the re-production of Boiel- 
dieu’s Petit Chaperon Rouge, in which a young singer, 
M. Coudére, made a successful début as Rudolph, afforded 
great delight; Demlle. Massi sang the part of Rosa. A 
new one-act opera, composed by Paér, Un Caprice de 
Femme, has also been recently brought out at this theatre, 
and very favorably received. The principal parts were 
sustained b a Baa Casimer and Boulanger, and it 
was ver » Sse from the manner in which the former 
acquitted herself, that the composer had interested himself 
considerably in bringing out the opera. The principal 
male character was allotted to Lemonnier, who was much 
and deservedly applauded. 

Thédtre Italien —This theatre worthily closed the year 
on Thursday night, by the representation of Rossini’s 
Otello, supported by the following names,—Rubini, Tam- 
burini, Lablache, ivanoff and Madlle. Grisi. The per- 
formance and the approbation bestowed upon it by the 
audience were precisely what might be expected from the 
unparalleled union of talent it displayed. Rubini and 
Tamburini rivalled each other in the favor of the auditory, 
and their celebrated duet at the commencement of the 
second act was the usual signal for reiterated acclamations. 
Mdlle. Grisi, in Desdemona, displayed all the talent we 
have before so frequently admired in her execution of this 
character, which, in our estimation, ranks with her 
Ninetta; for we confess, par parenthése, that it is in 
characters of this description, in our opinion, her powers 
shine with unclouded brilliancy, and that we by no means 
sympathize with the raptures some of our contemporaries 
express at her performance of Semiramide, and other per- 
sonations of the same class. In tragic dignity, she is very 
far beneath Madame Malibran, leaving Pasta, to whom 
some of her rash admirers have ventured to compare her, 
out of the question. 

Bellini has written a new opera, J Puritani ei Cavalieri, 
for this theatre, which has created the strongest sensation 
in Paris. In addition to the applause bestowed upon it by 
crowded audiences, it has procured for the composer the 
honor of the Cross of the Legion of Honor from his 


Majesty. The success of J Puritani will not be confined 





|| produced at this theatre. 


The drama has been mast unmercifully abused; but we 
really discover nothing in it at all inferior to most things 
of the kind, which are generally but mere vehicles for 
music. ‘The fact is, that the author having concealed 
himself, the critics poured the whole phial of their wrath 
/on one of whom they had no knowledge, and had no 
| motive for sparing. 

Of Mr. Thomson’s share in this we are disposed to 
think most highly, it seems to us to be of the very first 
order of dramatic music. We were present at the third 
| representation, concluding that it then would be heard in 
the most advantageous manner. But we were grievously 
deceived; a more imperfect performance we never wit- 
nessed. The chorus, on whom much depended, had 
migrated to the winter theatres; so had two or three 
important personages of the@orchestra, the remainder 
executing their duties in a most slovenly manner. The 
_ whole, too, was got up with much less liberality than !.ad 
been displayed in the two preceding operas. The corps 

de ballet, if it deserves the name, was scanty and inefficient ; 
/and even the singers, except Mr. H. Phillips, were unequal 
| to the parts assigned to them; Mr. Wilson, we are told, 
| did not like his. He certainly sang it as if he did not 
understand one note of the music; his distate to it, there- 
fore, is easily accounted for. 

Hoping to witness an improvement in the performance 
of a work which, should justice ever be done it, will be 
confessed to have formed, in conjunction with the Mountain 
Sylph, an era in the history of the English school of 
music, we went to the theatre a second time ; and if Her- 
mann was all but sacrificed at our first visit, its poor muti- 
lated remains were now trodden under foot. It had been cut 
and hacked with so little mercy, that the performers were 
at a loss how to proceed ; the ae things were torn out of 
it, the public very naturally expressed some resentment, 
and the piece was withdrawn. 

Drury Lane Theatre—Under the title of The Red 
Mask, or the Council of Three, a “Grand Operatic 
Drama” was brought out at this theatre, on Saturday, the 
15th November. 

The music, by a new composer, Marliani, is, from first 
to last, a meagre imitation either of Rossini or of Rossini’s 
imitators, with the exception of one piece which is bor- 
rowed from Meyerbeer. We wetl willingly mention 
some one thing that makes, or, when better known, is 
likely to make, the least impression on those who have 
any havwhidiee of, or taste in, either melody or harmony, 
but find it impossible. Not an original idea could we 
discover—not a plagiarism or imitation, abounding as both 
are, that can even plead effect as an apology. The fact is, 
that to the scene painter the success of the piece is mainly 
| due, and his merit cannot be overrated. The acting also 
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of Miss E. Tree, Messrs. Cooper and Warde, is entitled to 
all the praise we can bestow. Miss Shirreff made us wish 
that something more worthy of her had fallen to her 
share; and Mr. Templeton was so bounteous of his high, | 
screaming notes, that we had no cause to regret that better | 
music had not been put into his hands. 
Society of British Musicians.—This Society gave their | 
fifth concert on the 26th January, in the Hanover Square 
Rooms. The London Morning Chronicle, after com- | 
menting on the various pieces, concludes thus :—* Though | 
this concert would have convinced us (were it necessary,) | 
that there is much talent among our musicians, yet their | 
productions are not sufficient to furnish materials for an | 
entire performance. They are clever, but never great— 
pretty, but seldom beautiful. They have all the pomp and | 
circumstance of labored compositions; but they are, for the 
most part, defective in clear and masterly design, and want | 
the one thing needful—original melody. | 








| 

} 
Translated for the American Musical Journal. | 
AUBER’S NEW OPERA, “ LESTOCQ,” 

An Opera in Four Acts. ritten by Scribe; composed by Auber. 

Tue new directors have signalized their accession to the | 
Comic Opera by a decisive victory. We have been present | 
at two representations of the new piece, and twice has the | 
whole audience attested the success of Lestocy by loud and | 
deeply-felt proofs of their entire satisfaction. The com- | 
lexion of these two representations has shown, however, re- 
markable differences, which it may be interesting to mention. 
A dramatic festival, and a re-opening, above all, attracts 
as necessary spectators, those who are interested in its suc- 
cess or its failure, and the audience on such occasions is the 
more to be feared as it is the more intelligent Composed 
almost entirely of authors, artists, or reporters for various 
journals, it is filled with prepossessions, either favorable or 
the contrary: besides, the most fortunate or the most skilful | 
authors are at the same time those who have most to appre- 
hend from first representations. On this occasion, every 
thing was to be feared; the real public, deceived for a long 
while, might be supposed to fear a new deception; the 
former management wished to show their pretended skill 
at the expense of their successors; rival theatres might 
wish to make an effort to prevent the establishment of a | 
fashionable resort injurious to their receipts. All these 
hostile interests, and others besides, only served to render 
the success the more brilliant. 

The decorations, entirely new, and finished in twenty | 
days by Mr. Leon Feuchéres, assisted by Messrs. Des- | 
pléchin and Cl. Boulanger, are rich and brilliant—too | 
brilliant, perhaps. The curtain is very beautiful, and | 
deserves the highest praise; but it is out of place—it | 
would make a magnificent carpet. 

We will say but little of what is called the Poem; the | 
subject of the piece is the conspiracy which placed the | 
voluptuous Elizabeth on the throne of Russia. Lestocq, a | 
French physician, whom Peter the Great had taken under | 
his patronage during his travels, is determined to place on | 
the throne the daughter of his former benefactor; he makes 
her conspire, contrary to her own inclinations; and, not- 
withstanding the imprudence, precipitation, faults, and even 
denunciations of this princess, he succeeds in making her 
Empress. I know no one in Paris more capable than 
Mr. Scribe of writing a piece; no one who knows better the 
importance of a particular word, the effect of a peculiar 
gesture or situation, no one who, with such slender means 
Vou. I. 36 





| 





can interest, can amuse an entire audience more, at the 
Gymnasium, at the French Theatre, at the Opera, at the 


|| Feydeau, during one, two, three, four, or five acts; but for 


} ° . ° 
| truth of delineation, for nature, for observation of manners 


and customs, we must not ask him—that is not his forte. 
| Mr. Scribe has been very liberaily endowed ; he has a vast 
| deal of spirit, and of the true kind; nothing can be finer, 
| more penetrating, more delicate, more ingenious, than 
, his talent. The plot of his pieces is very meagre, it is true, 
but it conducts us, without a break, from incident to 
incident, from surprise to surprise, till the dénouwemeni, 
which always happens at the proper moment. 

But we must make a heavier charge against Mr. Scribe, 
which is, that he requires the music for his poems, and 
does not construct his poems for the music. I will explain. 
In almost all his comic operas, the drama, as Mr. Scribe 
understands it, is not constantly musical ; the duets, ballads, 
airs, choruses, &c., which he interlaces in the scenes, are 
| a frequently mere pretexts for music, offered to the 

composer, than situations necessarily musical ; thus, in the 


|| new opera, for example, a concerted quartet, which has no 
‘| connection with the plot of the piece, is repeated three 


times, in whole or in fragments; in the second act, Mdlle. 
Massi, in the fourth, Mdme. Pradher, sing verses merely 
for the sake of singing. In all these pieces, the music is 
not a component part of the drama, but is simply inserted 
as if introduced from another work. Happily for Mr. 
Scribe, he is constantly associated with an artist, who, like 
Rameau, would set the Holland Gazette to music, and very 
good music, too. Mr. Auber is one of those rare musicians 
who have understood music to be a complete language, the 
effect of which is the greater, inasmuch as it can dispense 
with the aid of words; and it is a notorious fact, although 
the contrary is asserted, that all the celebrated pieces, all 
the popular airs in all countries, at all times, have attained 
their celebrity solely from their musical worth; people 
quote them, it is true, by the words which the author 
‘employed while writing them; but these words have 
remained only as a kind of technical memory. A fine 
musical thought is like those admirable sentences of 
Horace or of Moliére, always true and always applicable. 
I have not the honor of an acquaintance with Mr. Auber, 
but I am greatly deceived if the manner in which he com- 
poses be not the following :—when M. Auber receives a 
poem from Mr. Scribe, he peruses it carefuily, examines its 
general meaning and spirit, judges of its form and extent ; 
/then places it on his table and touches it'no more. Now 





| begins his labor of composition ; he forms and collects care- 


fully a great variety of subjects, without troubling himself 
as to the place he will assign them, without knowing 
| whether he will have them sung, or will throw them into 
the orchestra; and when his imagination has been suffi- 
| ciently fertile, when he has collected a sufficient quantity 
_of materials, he again takes up his poem, chooses his sub- 
_jects and developes them; places the words under, and 
‘ends, in short, where many others begin. Thus we satis- 
factorily explain the elegance, the piquant grace of Auber's 
compositions ; thus, too, is explained the want of connec- 
tion, of largeur of style, and that seeking after effect so 
visible in his music. Lestocg has all these qualities, and 
perhaps a few of these imperfections. Lestocg is, never- 
theless, a remarkable work, which will for a long time 
hold a high place in the Comic Opera. Pieces consisting 
of verses are not wanting in the opera of Lestocg: in the 
first act those of Strolof, which were cut out on the second 
representation ; in the same act those sung " Lestocg and 
the chorus “ Chantez-vous quelque chose.” These latter at 
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least are in a proper situation, and constitute one of the 
best pieces in the opera: there is a modulation which pro- 
duces the most happy effect; the rhythm of it is firm, and 
carries the audience with it. The second act opens witha 
sort of dancing air, in couplets, with a very lively melody, 
and an agreeable turn; the words required an imitation of 
Russian national airs, and it is, perhaps, the most French 
in the whole opera. In the same act, the couplets sung at 
first alternately, then as a duet by Catherine and Lestocg: 
here we can bestow nothing but praises; the motive is of 
a grace and simplicity truly enchanting. M. Auber has 
put beneath the song a part for the flute and clarionet, very 
effective and full of originality; these couplets will pay 
for the whole score, they will be bought by thousands. 
Again in the same act, the verses of Lestocq, voila donc, 


as those of Strolof in the first act. One word now with 
regard to music in the serious style, to speak of all the 
pieces would be entirely too long, [ will mention only the 
most remarkable. Elizabeth, Catharine, Eudoxie and Les- 
tocq repeat the concerted quartet above mentioned. This 
quartet, gentilles Moscovites, with a happy and natural 
melody, will meet with the same success in the concert 
room as in the theatre; but it requires M. Scribe to arrange 
a quartet of three sopranos and one tenor. Three ladies 
and a gentleman form on the stage a group pleasing to the 
eye, but scarcely so pleasing to the ear. Amateurs will 
adopt a more simple mode; they will sing it with one 
voice. The trio parlante, une lettre en ses mains, (in 
which, we may add in a parenthesis, the singers do not 
articulate a single syllable, and Révial sings entirely with 
his voce di testa,) which changes to a quartet, and ends in 
a septuor, and the duet between Golofkin and Catherine 
in the third act, are the best pieces in the opera. This 
septet, full of enchanting melody and musical warmth, 
and highly instrumented, makes a happy finale to the best 
act of the piece; the duet is very dramatic, and skilfully 
divided, but it ends in a very meagre manner. The fault 
here again lies with Mr. Scribe, who has obliged the com- 
poser to end piano this duet and the following trio: it is 
anti-musical. The effect of music on the human organiza- 
tion is to arrive at the intellectual faculties by means of the 
nervous system. Now, | ask Mr. Scribe, if he wished to 
test the epidermis of any individual, whether he would 
begin by beating him, in order to tickle him afterwards. 
For my part, I would do the reverse—I would proceed 
from the piano to the forte. 1 ought also to mention the 
chorus of conspirators in the fourth aet, very beautiful, and 
which would be much more so, if the repetition were not 
interrupted by the dialogue. Mr. Auber should have made 
but one scene of it. 

The execution of the opera was quite satisfactory. 
Révial, who has fine notes in the middle of his voice, 
ought never to give a note with his head voice: they are 
rough and unpleasant. Madame Pradher is always a 
pleasing and charming actress, full of a desire to please, 
and singing always as well as is in her power. Thénard, 
a good musician, intelligent, quick, skillfully maneuvring 
against the natural incapacities of his voice, is, without 
doubt, a singer of a very high order; but alas, he has 
so little voice, and we know what the Italian proverb 
says ‘—-in order to sing we require a hundred things—the 
voice counts as ninety-nine. We learn with satisfaction 
that Mr. Crosnier, far from contenting himself with the 
great success which Messrs. Scribe and Auber have se- 
cured for him, is taking active measures to procure several 
singers, Frenchmen by birth, and who enjoy in Italy the 








| 


highest reputation. If he succeeds in attaching them to 
his theatre, we may hope for a speedy and radical regene- 
ration of the Comic Opera —Gazette Musicale de Paris. 





The following historical sketch, furnished by the trans- 
lator, will serve to explain, and to give interest to the subject 
of the opera. 


In 1725 Peter the Great died, and was succeeded by 
his wife, Catharine the First, by his appointment. -After 
a reign of two years she died, and was succeeded, in 1827, 
by Peter the Second, grandson of Peter the Great. After 
a reign of three years he died, and was succeeded, in 1730, 


| by Anne, duchess of Courland. She reigned ten years, 


,and was succeeded by John, (or Ivan in Russia,) at that 








| time only about two months old; but during the following 
comme sont les femmes, which ought to meet the same fate || ; 


year a revolution broke out, which deposed John, and 


placed Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, on the 


imperial seat. This revolution, or conspiracy, headed by 
Lestoca, is the subject of Scribe and Auber’s opera bearing 
that name. Elizabeth is styled, in the article which I have 
translated, as being velwptwous. Such was not her charac- 
ter at the time of her accession, She strongly resembled 
her father in many prominent points :—she was benevolent, 
and at the same time a skilfal politician : she founded the 
universities of Petersburg and Moscow, and caused a new 
code of laws to be founded, called Elizabeth’s code. *Twas 
only during the few years preceding her death that she 
seems to have twat the epithet voluptuous ; during this 
period she is alleged to have indulged in the most un- 
bounded intemperance and sensuality. She was succeeded 
in 1762, after a reign of twenty-one years, by her nephew, 
Peter the Third. He was dethroned and murdered, how- 
ever, in the first year of his reign, by a conspiracy, the 
chief mover of which was his wife Catharine, who was 
immediately proclaimed. Catharine the Second, was sin- 
gularly depraved in principle, but powerful in imtellect 
As a woman, she was a disgrace to her sex and to human 
nature ; but as an empress, she was great, and justly deno- 
minated the “Semiramis of the North.” Her reign was 
brilliant and long, and at once the admiration and terror 
of Europe. Her son, Paul Petrowitz, succeeded her in 
1796, a weak monarch, and whose career was the reverse 
of that of his energetic mother; he was strangled in 1801, 
and in the same year Alexander the First, his youngest 
son, was proclaimed. Alexander the First was succeeded 
by the present “ Autocrat of all the Russias.” 





REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


“No Tear was IN HER Eye,” a ballad. Poetry by 
A. H. Howipay, composed by Francis Rosinson. 
New-York: Firth & Hall. 

This ballad is prettily got up . We cannot compliment 
the poetry, and it is equally out of our power to praise the 
music, which is too cumbrous for the subject, without any 
pathos; and the composer is continually straining at effects 
with the diminished seventh. 
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We give the foregoing specimen to call the attention of 
Messts. Firth & Hall to the modulation, which is extremely 
queer. A preparation is manifestly required between the key 
of ApandB fh. Quere—Did not the composer intend that 
the D in the last chord should be flat? We might have 
supposed so; but the passage occurs twice, and is both 
times written in the same way. 





“WHEN THE SAILS WERE UNFURLED,” @ ballad, b 
y 


Capt. Mearns, set to music by Cuarves Smitu. New- 
York: Firth & Hall. 


A patriotic and amorous effusion about the King and 
Lucy. The air is rather common place, but very likely 
to be effective, if addressed to a gallery of British sailors. 
We do not think it suitable for a pianoforte or a private 
room in any country; but if the poet will change the king 
to General Jackson, we think we could promise him an 
encore on the &th of January at the Park or Bowery 
theatres. 





Tue Last Man, a Scene. The poetry by Tuomas 
CamPBELL, Esq, the music composed by WILLIAM 
Hurcuins Caticotrt. New-York: Firth & Hall. 


Campbell and Callcott!!! What have we here? Those 
names have met on music paper before the present hour ! 
As long as English harmony exists the name of Callcott 
will stand pre-eminent as a composer of the very first rank, 
and Campbell’s poetry has been done infinite justice to by 


him. Who is William Hutchins Callcott; can he be a |) 


descendant of THE Callcott? We ask for information 
sake, at the same time we proceed to our task with plea- 
sure. We do not hesitate to apply the knife when required, 
but how much more agreeable it is to us to have to pre- 
scribe the soothing system to our patients! and here is a 
glorious opportunity. 

“ The Last Man,” a Scene, (we like the honest unaffected 
translation of Scena, but we suspect that the term Cantata 
might be more applicable) is a composition of uncommon 
merit. It is not adorned with an engraving of a slip-shod 
lady looking at the moon, nor with some miserable pseudo- 
sentimental he biped in armor; but it has, what is far better, 
intrinsic worth to recommend it. 

The Scene commences with these sublime lines— 


“ All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom 
The sun, himself, must die, 

Before this mortal shall assume 
Its immortality.” 


Mr. Callcott commences with a chord, held tremolando, 
in E minor, and then proceeds with a largo movement 
advancing by crotchets, dark and sombre, until he lands 
with the concluding line, “ Its immortality,” in G major, 
the effect of which, by contrasting the brightness of the 
major with the sad colored hues of its relative minor, is 
sublime. We point out this as one among various beau- 
ties, an analysis of which we have not space to venture upon, 
although every inclination to do so; suffice it to say, that 
for a close adaptation of sense to sound, for even refined 
and forcible modulation, and sweet melody, this Scene is 
most remarkable. The andantino movement in four sharps, 
shall bear us out in praise of the melody ; for the rest, we 
offer the whole song, and tell our readers they can hardly 
go wrong, or examine any part which will not repay them. 
Whoever Mr. Cailcott may be, whether a “ scion” of that 
worthy stock which produced the fine bass songs, “ Angel 


9 
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the glees, “Who comes so dark from Ocean’s. roar,” 
“Peace to the souls of the heroes,” “ Desolate is the dwell- 
ing of Morna,” &c.; or whether he be merely a stranger 
in affinity, but bearing that celebrated name, we still say 
that he is a man of decided and marked talent, and Messrs. 
Firth and Hall have published the best song we have 
examined for many days. May Mr. William Hutchins 
_ Callcott publish again, and as the Persians say, “ May his 
| shadow never be less.” 








Coat Brack Ross, Tema, veried like de big Autors of 
Urope and Meryka; compose for de Piany-fort, wid 
companyment for de Flute, and spectfully dedikated to 
Miss Rosa Ebony, by Sambo Nikaboka, Mus. D., Member 
of Conservotre of Haytee! Direkter of Musik to de 
Teater Africa!! and Pianist to de King Cristoffe!!! 
P. K. Moran. New-York: Firth & Hall. 

“ Coal Black Rose” is a very pretty variation of the air 
so called, for pianoforte and flute, very well put together 
| by P. K. Moran. Whether Tom Moore picked up his 
subject of “ Hark the vesper bell” from the niggers, or the 
| niggers from Tom Moore, we know not, but verily “ Coal 
Black Rose” and Tom Moore's quartet are one and the 
same subject. 








“Sicnor Gampati's Trumpet Soro,” played in the 
trial of skill with Mr. Norton, arranged for the Piano- 
forte, by Lovis J. Puiipson. LI. F. Atwill. 


We always considered this a very trumpery subject, and 
| being aware that Mr. Gambati’s taste is extremely refined, 
| we were perfectly astonished at his selecting such a common 
| motivo, in opposition to Norton. True it is that it suited his 
| imperfection of lip which precludes his ascending high onthe 
|| scale of the instrument, but nevertheless, the subject was un- 
| worthy of his talent, and it makes but an indiffereut appear- 
ance as a pianoforte piece. We have some hopes, how- 
| ever, that our young ladies will take to playing this cele- 
| brated trumpet solo, and leave the march in Mosé alone 
| for some short time,—an event devoutly to be prayed for 
| by any man who has the misfortune to live in the neighbor. 


| hood of a pianoforte in New-York. 








| 


|“ HIGH LET US SWELL OUR TUNEFUL NOTES,” An Anthem 
| set to music, and respectfully dedicated to the Rev. Dr. 
Warnwricut, by the Rev. G. A. Van VieEK. New- 
York: James L. Hewitt & Co. 


| We are disposed to be lenient to amateurs, although we 
must add, that they ought to publish with caution, for “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing.”. We do not intend 
to be severe, but must say, the composition in question 
cannot, by any means, be considered as a valuable addition 
to our present stock of church music. In the fourth verse 
the reverend composer has made a blunder in accentuation ; 
“Glory to God,’—in rendering this sentence he has placed 
the syllable ry on the first accented note of the bar. 





Otp Ironsipes, a Patriotic Glee, by E. Ives, Jun. The 
Poetry by Miss S. W. Parry. New-York: Firth & 
Hall. 

We are sorry that we can say nothing in favor of 

this composition ; it is vulgar and common place, with a 

| symphony leading to it most awkwardly put together; it 








of life,” “ Sisters of Acheron,” “ Friend of the brave ;” and 





literally has no redeeming quality. 
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A New and Complete Preceptor for the Parent Kev'p 
Buote, &c. &., compiled, selected, and arranged by an 
Eminent Proressor. New-York: Firth & Hall. 


TueEse enterprising publishers have added another to 
their already long catalogue of elementary works for vari- 
ous instruments. It is no more than strict justice to say 
of these gentlemen that they have published more aud hea- 
vier works of this kind than any other publishers in the 
country. Weneed only mention, in proof of our assertion, 
Rode’s “ Methode du Violon,” Alexander’s “ Flute Tutor,” 
Nicholson’s “ Preceptive Lessons,’ Lucho’s “ Pianoforte 
Preceptor,” a work on the organ, besides several other 
extensive works which it is here unnecessary to enumerate. 

The present work conveys its precepts in a clear and 
explicit manner, and seems well adapted to the object in 
view. 
remarks on the nature of the instrument, on the use of the 
tongue, &c., various examples, and several favorite airs for 
practice and performance. 


Farewe.t To THE Mountain.—The song which we 
offer to our readers in the present number, selected from 
the Mouniain Sylph, is a very sweet composition, and we 
might be induced to go very far in praise of its worth, if it 
had not been a decided appropriation of an old Scotch air; 
however, it is well put together, the modulation rich and 
harmonious, the melody graceful and flowing: if sung by 
a fine baritone voice, we should imagine it would be highly 
effective ; it is decidedly the most meritorious song in the 


opera. 


A Guipe To INsTRUCTION ON THE PIANOFORTE, designed | 


for the use of both parents and pupils, in a series of 
Essays, dedicated to the young ladies of the Musical 
Seminary, by W. Nixon. Cincinnati: Josiah Drake, 
1834. 


A literary work on music is rather a novelty in the 
United States, but to have the first work of the kind that 
has fallen within our province to notice come from beyond 
the Alleghany mountains, is an event calculated to excite 
our surprise. This addition to our musical literature is 
not, however, the less acceptable because it comes from an 


| 
unlooked-for quarter; on the contrary, we attach rather || 


more importance to it on that very account. To write a 
book on the subject of music presupposes the existence of 
a demand for musical information, or an author would 
scarcely print; and we think the fact of this little volume 
being written and published on the banks of the Ohio 
speaks louder than any words as to the progress of musical 
taste among the inhabitants of the queen of our western cities. 
The author, in his advertisement, says :-— 


© The following short articles are the result of an examination of 
various books of ‘ Lessons for the Pianoforte,’ of experience in 
teaching from them, and of the careful observance of the works 
and performance of masters of the art. They appeared, originally, 
in a weekly literary paper, and are now r published, under the 
conviction that a manual on the subject of pianoforte instruction 
is absolutely necessary. 

However unacquainted parents may be with music, as an art or 
a science, they are aware, from analogical reasoning,—first, that 
method must be of the highest importance in the acquirement of 
skill ; and, secondly, that their obtaining correct opinions on the 
subject themselves, cannot fail to increase the interest of their 
children for this delightful accomplishment, and facilitate its 
speedy attainment 

The subject being one, which (in the present form at least) may 
be considered as new ground, the author would have been pleased, 
had his professional engagements permitted, to spend more time in 
its cultivation. But although precluded from making the addi- 





tions ke could have wished, at present, he throws the work as 
‘bread upon the waters,’ and as a ‘ mite into the treasury’ of public 
utility ; 1n the hope that those interested in the advancement of the 
fine arts, may appreciate the motive of the undertaking.” 





The author during the progress of the work points out 
very clearly the folly of what is called “desultory prac- 
tice,” and enforces the necessity of following a “ systematie 
course” by those who wish, with the least expense of time, 
to make real progress in acquiring the art of playing the 
_ pianoforte ; and his reasoning applies equally to all other 

instruments. Many erroneous opinions and prejudices, 
_ both with respect to the instrument and the art, are exposed 
_and combated. Itisa valuable little work for its condensa- 
/tion of much important information; its observations are 


|| sound and well written, and it is evidently the production 


It contains the usual rudiments of music, judicious || 


We think 
lt 


| of a man of sense who understands his subject. 
it can be read with profit by parents as well as pupils. 
_ is for sale in this city at Dubois & Bacon’s. 


NEUKOMM’S NEW ORATORIO “ DAVID.” 


| We understand that that public spirited institution, the 
| Boston Handel and Haydn Society, are about publishing 
this work in vocal score. As we have already given a 
full account of this work in our report of the Birmingham 
Musical Festival, it is unnecessary to say anything addi- 
tional on its merits. This Society has already given to the 
_ public a long catalogue of classical compositions; and the 
| present work will no doubt be an addition every way 
worthy of companionship with their former selections. 
We hope it may be extensively patronized. 





ON THE PUBLICATION OF CHORAL MUSIC 
IN SINGLE PARTS. 


As the knowledge of music increases in the country, 
associations for the performance of the works of the great 
masters will no doubt increase also. We know of no 
single measure that is likely to have such an important 
| bearing, both upon their rise and progress, as that of the 
| publication of choral music in single parts. It is of the 
utmost importance to these institutions to be able to obtain 
| with facility and economy music suited to their wants. 
| Choral music in single parts is admirably calculated for 
the purposes of all associations having a large nucnber of 
singers, and possesses for them many advantages over 
score copies. In this form they occupy less space, a single 
part of a chorus seldom occupying more than a page, 
which obviates the necessity of turning during the progress 
of a piece, an operation which is both unsightly to the 
audience and inconvenient to the singer. The attention 
_of the singer is not distracted by two or three superfluous 
parts upon his page, which serve no useful purpose, but, 
on the contrary renders it more difficult for him to keep 
his proper part. 

Persons who have been accustomed to sing from 
score copies, may at first, perhaps, find a little difficulty in 
using single parts, but they soon become accustomed to 
them, and afterwards, in almost every instance, prefer 
them. Singing in this manner is attended with the 
important advantage of inducing a habit of reading, and 
of paying strict attention to that all important subject— 
time. 

We know of no good reason why choral music should 








| be in score any more than instrumental, unless the igno- 
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rance of reading may be allowed to constitute such a 


reason. Now, we conceive, that the members of such 


associations as we are here speaking of, ought to be || 


tolerably good readers of music; for we think that such 
singers as have to watch the progress of the other parts to 
enable them to keep their places, are not fit members for 
the higher order of musical societies. 

In addition to the other advantages of single parts, they 
are besides much cheaper than. music in any other form. 


To illustrate this, we will suppose an association wants 


fifty copies of the choruses in the Messiah. 





| measures, have raised the institution to rank as one of the 
| first in the country. 
Thus much we are bound in justice to say of this insti- 
| tution; but we are equally bound to declare, and we are 
sorry to be obliged so to do, that this society of late has not 
| exhibited its wonted spirit, and we think we see indications 
of that supineness which is already too prevalent in our 
| musical institutions, and which, unless eH vs off at once, 
will soon strip it of its proud pre-eminence. 
We have in our city a number of minor associations, 


To obtain || particularly those for the practice of sacred music. Many 


these it becomes necessary to buy fifty copies of the entire || of these are established with the praiseworthy intention of 
work, which we believe sells for two dollars and fifty cents, || practising plain psalmody and anthems, and are useful 


but say two dollars, which would make the cost one hundred 
dollars. The choruses in the Messiah as published in single 
parts, occupy about fourteen pages of engraved music, and | 


can be purchased, we believe, for about 50 cents each part, | 
making $25, or a difference in cost of $75. In the first | 


+ ° 1} 
case you have undoubtedly a great deal more music, but | 


then it is what is not wanted, and is consequently disadvan- || 


tageous to have to purchase. On the other hand, the cost of || 
copying is an important consideration. We think we may | 
safely say that every page of engraved music will make || 


two of manuscript; each single part of the Messiah will | 


then occupy about twenty-eight pages of manuscript, and | 


fifty parts will consequently make fourteen hundred pages, | 


which, at 9 cents per page (the regular copyists’ prices in | 


this city,) makes 126 dollars. The superiority, therefore, || 


of single parts for all large associations, we think, cannot || 


admit of a question. 


- , - 1 
These considerations influenced the New-York Sacred | 


Music Society some few years since to commence publishing 


in single parts a series of the most celebrated works, for || 
its own use in the first instance, and also with the ulterior |! 


intention of supplying similar associations with music at a || 


moderate charge. In pursuance of this design, it has | 


already published the choruses of the “ Messiah,” “ Crea- || 
tion,” “ Requiem,” “ Dettingen Te Deum,” “Judgment of | 
Solomon,” “150th Psalm,” besides a numerous collection || 
of single choruses, which can be had at the music store of || 


Messrs. Firth & Hall in this city, who are agents for the 


e 
ON QOUR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 
Continued from page 96 


Tur New-York Sacred Music Society comes next in | 


sale of the society*s publications. 
{| 
/ 


}| 


order. This society was the first in hy city to get up | 


entire oratorios. It has performed sever of these works | 
many times, among which were the Messiah of Handel | 
and the Creation of Haydn, besides miscellaneous per- | 
formances of unequalled extent. 


tionably combine more vocal and instrumental] talent, under | 


circumstances more favorable to insure perfection of per- | 


formance, than any other in the city. When it is consi- 
dered that this institution ten or twelve years ago sprung 
from the choir of a church, and that five years since it did 
not number more than sixty members, we say boldly that 
it has done more in proportion to its means, and for the 
time it has been in operation, to elevate the musical charac- 
ter of our city than all the others put together, and has 
exhibited an example of energy, perseverance, and public 
spirit worthy of imitation by our other musical bodies. 
The success of this institution has been mainly owing to 
the exertions of a few individuals who had to contend with 
many difficulties, but who, - series of bold but judicious 
Vou. 1 3 





Its performances unques- | 


| 





'when guided by men of good taste and competent musical 
knowledge, in improving the singing in our church choirs, 
and also in training singers for the more difficult kinds of 
music. 

But there are some associations which profess to prac- 
tise the very highest order of compositions, without having 
the means to give them effect, and apparently without 
seeming fully to understand what is necessary for . this 
purpose; these present the pitiable spectacle of persons 
wasting their time to no useful purpose. There can be no 
doubt, however, that their members are actuated by the 
best of motives ; and to these we take the liberty of address- 
ing a few remarks. 

Every one who has given the subject the least considera- 
tion, knows, that to produce grand musical effects, or, in 
other words, to give musical performances on such a scale 
of grandeur as will reflect credit on the city, it is necessary 
to unite as much as possible our amateur performers. 


_ There is in our city talent sufficient, when concentrated 


and properly guided, to produce performances on a scale 
of splendor to which we are as yet strangers. But it is 
quite evident, that if our amateurs are split up into small 
parties, none of them can accomplish anything worthy 
of notice, while by union, the most brilliant results may be 
anticipated. ‘To every man who has a spark of city pride, 
or any genuine love for what is grand in music, we put the 
question—Is it not morally certain that these minor asso- 
ciations not only do not, but cannot, do any thing that in a 
musical point of view can be considered creditable? And, 
on the other hand, are they not an injury to the musical 
character of the city by their imperfect performances, and 
by preventing that concentration of talent which is so 


desirable ! 


There are in the musical community men of very super- 
ficial knowledge, who are, nevertheless, ambitious of being 
thought great musical geniuses; these, not being content 
with the station which they must necessarily occupy among 
men of real acquirements, avoid the higher institutions, 
and seek to build up these minor associations to serve them 
as a field on which they can display their greatness. 
Their ambition appears to be of the same nature as Milton’s 
Satan, “rather to reign in hell than serve in heaven ;” 
and it is unfortunately but too frequently the case that they 
succeed in paling off pretension for knowledge, and make 
tools and dupes of well-meaning, and, on other subjects, 
sensible men. But we hope the time is fast approaching, 
when the more general diffusion of musical information 
will prevent any portion of the public from being thus 
imposed upon. 





ExpLaNnaTIon.—We understand that some of the pro- 
fessional members of the Musical Fund Society feel as if 
injustice was done them in our remarks in the former part 
of this article. We are well aware that several of the original 
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founders of this society have continued faithful and disinter- | 
ested in their endeavors to carry into effect the objects of the 

institution ; and to these it was not intended our remarks 

should apply. “Still we might, and perhaps ought, to have 

been more explicit; but it was an error of omission, not of 
intention. These gentlemen, however, constitute the excep- 

tion to the rule. We learn with pleasure that instead of 
there being only fifteen to twenty professional members in 

good standing, as we stated in our last, there are twenty- 
two who regularly contribute to the funds, and perform 

gratuitonsly’ whenever they are required to do so. 








MRS. AUSTIN. 


Ir is not our intention to give a biographical memoir of 
this lady, the same having appeared elsewhere ; but as she 
is about to return to England, after a residence of seven 
years in America, during which time she has contributed 
greatly to the cause of the musical drama, we consider that 
an article on the subject may well find space in our publf- 
cation, and must be welcome to all those who are interested 
in the success of our national opera. 

Mrs. Austin, as it has been previously stated, owes her 
education in music to Mr. Gardiner, of Leicester, in Eng- 
land, a celebrated amateur, who first observed extraordinary 
talent in her performances as a child, in singing hymns 
and psalms during service time. This circumstance in- 
ree him to give her instructions, and she soon became 
the leading vocalist of the church, the choir of which Mr. 
Gardiner gratuitously superintended. At a later period 
Mr. Gardiner placed her under the instructions and guid- 
ance of Lanza; and subsequently she became an articled 

upil of Mr. T. Cooke; but to Lanza Mrs. Austin attri- 
aes the success she has obtained in her profession, and 
ever speaks in the warmest manner of his attention, assi- 
duity, and excellent method of imparting instruction ;— 
indeed, his high capability will be apparent to any one who 
has ever perused the elaborate work published by that 
successful master on vocalization. It will be here remarked, 
that Mrs. Austin has had the advantage of that routine of 
education, laid down by the first authorities as the best,— 
commencing with the study of church music, and con- 
cluding with that of the dramatic school of Italy. With 
these advantages, Mrs. Austin became a highly accom- 
plished vocalist. 

Here we pause, for the purpose of making a few remarks 
on a vulgar error which circulates widely, viz—that a 
lady or gentleman must play well on the pianoforte, in 
addition to singing, to be entitled a musician. Nothing 
can be more erroneous ; and asa proof of it, in Italy, which 
is the only school for vocal music, not one professional lady 
out of ten is a pianist; but you will find, that they are all 
well grounded in the science of vocalization,—that they 
can generally read music,—that they can hit the most dif- 
ficult and chromatic distances without the aid of an instru- 
ment,—and that the laborious practice of the scales will 
have cultivated the organ of the ear to the greatest nicety 
and refinement. This we consider as the course of study 
necessary to perfect a vocal musician; the knowledge of 
the pianoforte, guitar, or harp, must be viewed ina second- 
ary point of view, although, most decidedly, it will assist 
in practice, and enable a vocalist to give lessons with more 
facility. Mrs. Austin plays the pianoforte sufficiently well 


for the purposes of practice, and for accompanying herself 
if necessary, in singing. 


The first engagement of any notoriety which we find 
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Mrs. Austin to have received, was at.the theatre in Dub- 
lin, where, as stock singer, she received the largest salary 

ever given. She was there in the year when George the 

Fourth visited Ireland, and appeared with Miss Stephens, 

by order of his majesty, in the “ Duenna,”’ Miss Stephens, 

Clara, Mrs. Austin, Louisa. The approbation which the 

King bestowed upon her performance, leading the encore 

of a song she introduced, in the most marked manner, and 

paying the most complimentary attention to her vocal 

efforts throughout the night, in addition to her general suc- 

cess in Dublin, caused her to be engaged by Elliston, at 
Drury-Lane Theatre, where she appeared as Rosetta, in 

“Love in a Village,” and afterwards as Mandane, with 

perfect success. Afterwards she was engaged for the 
ensuing summer season, by Mr. Arnold, at the English 
Opera House; and from thence she went abroad, and we 
lose sight of her for two seasons, but find, in the Annual 
Register of Remarkable Events for 1824, the following 
notice—* Mrs. “Austin, an English actress, appeared in 
French opera with great success.’ In 1826-7 we find 
her at Drury-Lane; also, in the summer of the latter year, 
singing with a host of talent—Braham, Pasta, Caradori, 
&c., &c., at a great musical festival at Leicester; and in 
the close of that year, making her débit as Rosetta, at 
Philadelphia. At New-York we had the pleasure of 
first hearing her in that character, in January of 1828. 
At first she played to bad business: no puffs from manage- 
rial interest heralded her before the public; and the first 
notice that was written of her was a casual remark 
in the Courier and Enquirer, then edited by Major Noah, 
which at the time struck us as very unique :— We 
saw Mrs. Austin last night; she is really a very pretty 
woman, and quite a dashy singer ;” but whether she was 
from the opera in Kamschatka, a native talent-er, or im- 
ported from the old country, we were not informed, until 
Dr. Bartlett, gave the public a short biographical memoir, 
in the Albion, to which we are indebted for part of our 
information in this sketch. We subjoin the opinion of one 
of the best musicians and best judges of his day, on wit- 
nessing Mrs. Austin’s early efforts in New-York, and 
have only to mention the name of Mr. Gilfert to have that 
admission made. Mr. Gilfert pronounced Mrs. Austin’s 
voice the most beautiful he had ever heard, her style excel- 
lent, and her execution real; and he followed up his 
opinion by waiting on her at the Waslfington Hotel to 
propose terms, which he did in the folfowing eccentric 
manner :—“ Madam, I have done myself the honor of 
calling on you on a matter of business ; are you a free 
agent atthe present moment, and is your engagement at 
the Park concli@ed?’ Mrs. Austin replied in the affirm- 
ative. He then said, “1 consider you quite worthy to 
succeed Malibran, who quitted the stupid people at the 
Park, for the management of Charles Gilfert, your humble 
servant: there are my terms ;” and taking a sheet of paper 
he wrote his name upon it, and handing it to the lady with 
a bow, “ you will fill this up as you please, madam, and let 
me hear from you at your leisure.” Mrs. Austin thought 
it preferable, nevertheless, to engage with Mr. Simpson 

and by her performance of Mandane, at the Park theatre, 
with the aid of a brilliant cast, containing Horn and Pear. 
man, (the latter of whom withdrew from the Bowery when 
he found Mrs. Austin had engaged at the Park,) she 
mounted at once to the head of her profession, and made 
the first decided hit for the Park management since the 
desertion of Malibran to the ranks of their adversary. 
“ Oberon”™ followed, and Horn’s selected opera of “ Dido,” 
and the “ Beggar's Opera,” first made successful here by 
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Horn and Mrs. Austin; and in the second season of 
her visit to this country, she appeared, for the first 
time, as Ariel, in Shakspeare’s “Tempest,” the music cf 
which had some charming additions by Horn, and was 
got up by him, in conjunction with a gentleman, to whom 
we are indebted for many valuable additions to our lyrical 
drama. “ Artaxerxes” was produced under the direction 
of Horn and this gentleman: to the latter we owe the 
Finale to the first act, since adopted by the managers 
of Covent-Garden theatre. The character of Ariel added 
new lustre to Mrs. Austin’s reputation. During her dif- 
ferent engagements she has produced the “ Caliph of Bag- 
dad,” Boieldieu’s splendid opera, translated purposely for 
her: “Cinderella,” as adapted by Lacy, also made its 
appearance, taken from the original score, and got up 
expressly for her; and Boieldieu’s “ White Lady” suc- 
ceeded. 


To the standing which our national opera acquired | 


through Mrs. Austin’s means, is entirely owing the influx 
of English vocalists, and to her are they mainly indebted 
for their success. Examine the state of opera as Mrs. 
Austin found it, and then regard the state in which she 
leaves it, and the direct conclusion is, that every successive 
improvement has been made by her, or through her means. 
The profession are not less indebted to Mrs. Austin. To 
her may the Park orchestra attribute their being paid full 
salaries during the whole season ; through her means have 
managers of the principal theatres found out the necessity 
of maintaining full bands. As to the managers of the Park, 
their present prosperity has arisen in great measure through 
Mrs. Austin: we have. only to refer to the extraordinary 
succession of houses caused by Mrs. Austin with “ Cin- 
derella,” and young Burke, on successive nights ;—the 
sum of money made that season must have been enormous. 
It is but just, perhaps, that we should state that Mr. Simpson 
has ever done Mrs. Austin full justice, and admitted his 
indebtedness to her exertions. The cause of charity has 
likewise ever found an advocate in Mrs. Austin, whose 
exertions have been at the command of the distressed when- 
ever required. } 

Her liberality, likewise, to our young musical institutions 
should not be forgotten, particularly to the New-York 
Sacred Music Society, to which she has generally restored 
half of the sum of her engagement, professing ever the 
greatest respect for the institution, and an interest in its 
welfare; on this head the editor of this journal speaks 
from the most certain information. 

In conclusion, we have only to wish Mrs. Austin pros- 
perous gales, and every success in her profession in the 
old world; and we are among those, who, having been 
honored with her acquaintance in private, and gratified by 
lier talents in public, regret her departure on both scores. 





MR. HORN’S NEW ORATORIO, “ THE 
“REMISSION OF SIN.” 


We are happy in being able to announce to our readers, 
that arrangements have been concluded between Mr. 
Horn and the New-York Sacred Music Society, to bring 
out his new oratorio in the course of the present month. 

The composition and production of an oratorio in the 
United States, is a musical event of importance in the his- 
tory of the art. The fact itself is perhaps the strongest 
evidence that can be given of the increased attention paid 
to music. We feel proud that it is to be first performed in 














New-York, and we at the same time acknowledge that we 








feel an anxiety more than usual for its success. It has 
been truly said that if we wish to promote an art, we must 
honor the art and reward the artist. This is the true 
way of causing the art of music to flourish in America. 
We hope, therefore, to see this attempt of Mr. Horn’s 
liberally patronized, as that patronage which gives impulse 
to genius by rewarding its labors, redounds to the honor 
of those who bestow it. . 

Mr. Horn ranks high as a composer, and his melodies 
have always been popular, But this effort, consisting 
of nearly thirty different pieces, is one which will try his 
skill me reputation in a department unattempted by him 
before. If he succeeds we shall be fully repaid in having 
been the first to assist in the undertaking. 

At the trial of the first part there appeared strength, 
spirit, and effect, quite different from his usual style. The 
songs were descriptive in the extreme, ahi atten “ Fare- 
well, happy fields,’ sung by his son, Mr. C. Horn, jr., 
who has a very fine baritone voice, capable of great modu- 
lation; and who, with his wife, also of considerable vocal 
ability, on this occasion will make their first appearance 
before our citizens. The description of the advance of the 
rebel angels, sung by Mrs. C. Horn, jr.,-we particularly 
noticed. The chorus at the end of the first act, “And 
fierce, with grasped arms, clash on our sounding shields,” 
is perfectly characteristic, opening with Satan’s advice to 


| adjourn to Pandemonium, and falling into a fugue of great 


tnimation and warlike effect. 

The second part, we learn, has a trio, of curious con- 
struction; an aria, with flute obligato; a prayer—the 
offering of the Son of God to mankind ; “ Satan’s Address 
to the Sun,” a poem not to be equalled in the language; 
a duetto, between the angel Gabriel and Evil Spirit; a 
canon, in the Hallelujah chorus, &c. 

The subject of the piece, the ability of the composer, and 
the novelty of the attempt, all combine to render this work 
interesting to the musical world, to whose judgment it will 
shortly be submitted. We learn it is the intention of the 
Society to bestow every exertion and attention on its per- 
formance, in order to do full justice to the composition. 

The story is substantially the fall of man, and the atone- 
ment, as told in “ Paradise Lost.” Mr. Horn, from Milton’s 
immortal verse, has formed and @omposed his recitatives, 
solos, duets, trios, quartets, quintets, and choruses, We wish 
him every success in the undertaking. 





DOMESTIC MUSICAL REPORT. 


ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 


Rossini’s Mosé in Egitto was produced at this house 
on Monday, the 2nd of March. 
It was cast as follows :— 
Pharaoh, King of Egypt, 
Amalthea,hiswife,. . . . . . 
Osiris, their son, heir of the kingdom, and 
secret husband of Elcia, “ana 


Sig. A. Porto. 
Miss Julia Wheatley, 


t Sig. Ravaglia. 


Elcia, an Israelite, secret wife of Osiris, . Signa. C. Fanti. 
Mambre, an Egyptian General, . Sig. — 
Moses, eevee, ste. Seats Sig. S. Ferrero, 


Aaron, . . 


rr 9 
Amenophis, Aaron’s sister, . : «. . 


Signa. R. Fanti. 
THE ARGUMENT. 

God, wishing that the Israrlites, his beloved people, should be 
liberated from the bondage which for ages they suffered in Egypt, 
ordered Moses to make known his will to Pharaoh, king of the 
Egyptians. But Pharaoh, obstinately persisting in disobeying God 





drew upon him the wrath of Heaven, which inflicted upon Egypt so 
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many scourges, that he was compelled to permit the Israelites t° | 
depart. | 

Shortly after, however, he repented, pursued them to the 
shores of the Red Sea, the waters of which by a divine prodigy 
separated themselves, leaving to the Israelites a free passage. 
Pharaoh thought he could with his army follow the Israelites 
through the same path; but the waters suddenly united, and the | 
Egyptians were drowned. 

Mis history, extracted from several chapters of Exodus, has | 
prompted the subjecf of the present melodrama; to which, without | 
iffending the text of the Holy Scriptures, and following the track | 
of the celebrated tragedy of Ringhieri, it has been thought proper, 
in order to render it more interesting, to add an episode of the | 
secret love of a young Israelitish woman with the son of Pharaoh, | 
that he might with greater energy prevail with his father to keep in 
bondage in Egypt the people of Israel. 


This is an opera in the grand or serious style; and 4s | 
sometimes called an oratorio. It contains much very fine | 
music. Its beauties are of a high order, which, to be fully | 
appreciated, must be frequently heard. It possesses more | 
grandeur and dignity than usually distinguishes this mas- | 
ter’s productions, although there is passages in it of so 
light and trifling a kind, as to be out of keeping with the | 
general character of the piece. The most striking melody | 
in the opera is the “ March ;” an arrangement of which, | 
for the flute and piano, we gave in our third number. The 
motivo of this is introduced in two or three places, and is | 
worked up with fine effect. 

The piece was well got up as to scenery, dresses, and | 
stage effect. During the course of the opera, there is 
represented the plagues of darkness, of rain, hail and fire; 
the passage of the red sea—the waters divide, the Israelites | 
pass through; and when the Egyptians attempt to follow 
them, the waters return and overwhelm them, and they | 
are seen struggling in the waves, It is a novel, but we 
imagine rather a repugnant, sight to our audiences, to behold 
scenes so associated as these now are with considerations | 
the most holy and important, represented on the stage. | 
If it were not for this cause this would make a very effect- | 
ive acting piece 

The opera was performed to the extent of the ability of 
the company. It 1s needless to particularize, as the merits 
of the performers have so frequently been canvassed, that 
it would but be a repetition of former remarks. The ma- | 
nagers deserve the credit of producing their pieces in the 
most effective manner the means at their disposal will 
allow. 

L’ Assedio di Corinto has been performed, shorn of the | 
attraction of Signora Ferrero and the ballet. This formed 
$0 prominent a feature in it, that it was either bad policy | 
to introduce it, or to withdraw it; which, we ‘will not 
attempt to decide. . 

La Straniera, and La Inganno Felice, have also been 
pertormed. 

On Monday the 22nd, the principal part of Rossini’s 
La Donna del Lago was performed. 

Signor Ravaglia had a benefit on the 20th. The house 
was well filled. 

It is said the opera company at the Havanna are 
expected in the next packet. 


PARK THEATRE. 


At this house, Opera has resumed its empire, under the 
charge of Mrs. Austin, who is playing her farewell! | 
engagement previous to recrossing the Atlantic. Cin- | 
derella was produced on the 18th ultimo, the first | 
night of the engagement, and we consider the selection 
as judicious, inasmuch as the fair lady in question first | 
presented that beautifully selected opera to the public in 
this country. The cast was nearly the same as when the 








opera was acted by Miss Phillips in the early part of this 
season. On this occasion, we should like to have had the 
original dramatis persona, viz. Richings as Alidoro, and 
T. Placide as Pedro. Mrs. Austin was in admirable 
voice, and put it beyond all doubt that in that character 
she can contend with any singer we have ever heard. 
Mrs. Wood, indeed, may occasionally, by her decided 
energy, produce stronger effect, and an occasional tour de 
force may carry away the audience, but Mrs. Austin’s 
acting the part is superior, and there is a rich and soft 
quality, equally distributed throughout her voice, that har- 


‘| monizes better with the sim licity and goodness of the ill- 


used girl, and brings the ideal Cinderella more to our minds. 
She introduced Bellini’s “ Dalla gioja,” and in that and the 
finale was encored most enthusiastically ; not the partial 
plaudits of a few friends which frequently recal vocalists 
to sing a morceau twice, to the great annoyance of the 
majority of the persons assembled, but a decided and 
unanimous demand for repetition, to disobey which would 
be disrespectful. We must do Mrs. Austin the justice to 
add, that we Have never seen her return to a demand for 
the repetition of her songs, unless it is evidently that of a 
majority of the assembled audience. On this occasion, 
her reception on first appearing, was highly compli- 
mentazy, and proved that her merits have been fully appre- 
ciated in this city; indeed, we remarked that she was 
affected, and there was a tremor in her voice during the 
first scene, evidently caused by emotion. 

Messrs. Penson and Metz being on the sick list, Mr. 


| Milon led the opera, and most admirably. 


On the 20th, the Tempest made its appearance, and Mrs, 
Austin’s Ariel was all that it has often been described. On 
this night, Mr. Metz led the band, and most shamefully. 
The first chorus, “ Arise, ye spirits of the storm,” was 
disgracefully imperfect, and rendered more so by his inde- 
cision. Caliban’s song, “ No more dams Ill make for 
fish,” a heavy fagued composition, descriptive of the ruzged 
nature of the monster to whom it is given, was fiddled by 
Mr. Metz, in jig time. Altogether, such a musica] exhibi- 
tion we have seldom witnessed, and hope we never may 
again. Mrs. Austin’s songs miraculously escaped in the 
Tempest, but Horn’s cavatina “ Even as the Sun,” which 
she sang in the farce, was hacked and hewed by the gen- 
tlemen of the orchestra in a way which would have asto- 

| nished the composer, had he been present. 
_ On Monday, Boieldieu’s opera, The White Lady, was 
produced. The overture was well played, and so was the 
opera throughout, with some siight exceptions. Mr. Pen- 
son, having recovered from his indisposition, led on that 
,evening. The auction scene was, on the whole, well done. 
Placide, correct as usual; Richings, inimitable in the 
Sheriff; Jones, in good voice, and perfectly at home in 
that difficult music; Mrs. Chapman, as Ailie, very tolerable, 
| but by no means approaching Mrs. Sharpe; Mrs. Austin, as 
| Louise, in brilliant voice. The band decidedly required 
/some addition to the tenor department; four first violins 
/and two seconds, ought to be supported by three violas, at 
least. As to Mr. Latham’s Gaveston, we consider it supe- 
rior to that of Reynoldson, but inferior to that of Thorne ; 
| however, he sang the music correctly. We have not an 
| opportunity to follow Mrs. Austin through the other operas 
| she may produce, but probably may notice them in our 
| ensuing number. 
| The Beggars Opera, completely revised and re-scored, 
was about to be acted when this number went to press. 
We have only to add, that the house has been crowded 
nightly, 
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NEW-YORK SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY. | 

This society gave their regular monthly concert on 

Monday the 9th of March, of which the following is the 
programme :— 


PART I. 
Overture. JoMELLI. 
Chorus. ‘“‘ Father, we adore thee,” (Judah,) Haypn. 
Song. ‘“ Like the children of Zion,” Mrs. Franklin, B. Cross. 
Duet. “I'll proclaim the wondrous story,” (Esther,) Hanvet. 
Chorus, ““ When the ear heard him,” do, 
Solo. Clarionet. 


Trio. “ The bird let loose,” BErETHOVEN. 


Chorus. “ Now elevate,” (Judah,) Haypn. 
PART II. | 
Overture. ( Artazerzes,) ARNE. 
Chorus. “ Their sound is gone out,” (Messiah,) HANDEL. 
Duet. “ Behold the gentle dew,” E. Ives, Jr. | 
Chorus. “ Lift up your heads,” (Messiah,) HAnpe.. | 
Quintetto. ‘““ When winds breathe soft,” Wespe. 


Solo. “ Cour , scenes of pleasure,” Mrs. 
Sok “Court me not to scenes of pleasure,” Mz Gense 
Franklin, 


Chorus. “ Hallelujah,” (Messiah,) HANDEL. 


Our readers are aware, from the statements heretofore 
made in this journal, that these performances are in a mea- 
sure private ones, intended for the members and their 
friends, and that professional talent is not engaged on 
these occasions, although professional gentlemen frequently 
lend their assistance. We have had occasion heretofore | 
to praise the almost sublime manner in which choruses are 
frequently performed by this Society at oratorios; but 
sometimes at its private concerts they are performed with | 
a degree of lameness, that is any thing but creditable. 
The same body that moves on one evening at a public 
performance like clock work, you find on another, at 
sixes and sevens. The reason is simple and obvious: there 
is a large number of members who neglect the inter- | 
mediate meetings, but who flock in like sheep, “every one 
to his own way,” on the night of a public performance, to | 
mar the efforts of the regular attendants. This is a great 


and crying evil in this Society, and one that requires all the || 


energy of the Board to suppress. The by-laws declare that | 
there shall be two classes of members—performing, and | 
non-performing. The duties of these classes are strictly | 
defined, and should be as strictly enforced. When a per- 
forming member does not do his duty he ought to be trans- | 
ferred. | 


We noticed in all the choruses, except the Hallelujah, || 


this want of precision; there was some excuse for this on 


the present occasion, as on all the previous regular nights || 
of meeting but one, the weather was so inclement as to || 
} 


prevent the attendance of members; but the fact goes to 
prove, and it is one which cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the members, that it is impossible to casually assem- 
ble together on a public night, and do justice to the music, 
or to their own fame. 

We are exceedingly gratified to see of late so many of 
the amateur members appear in solos, duets, quartets, 
&c. Their performances are creditable to them, and add 
greatly to the interest of the meetings. We hope to see 
the number extended, as we know many others who are 
quite competent to all thatis expected from amateurs. 
Their appearance is gratifying to their friends, and credit- 
able to the institution. 





| 
CONCERTS. | 
Mr. Cioffi gave a concert in the early part of last month, | 
at the City Hotel. A good selection of music was given, 


and much talent assembled on the occasion. We under- | 
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stand that the receipts were scarcely any thing beyond the 
expenses. An old favorite who has been delighting the 
public by his extraordinary performances for nine years 
_ past, should not have experienced such neglect. 

The Italian opera company have recently performed 
Mozart’s Requiem twice, with some other selections, at the 
City Hotel. The first performance of the Requiem was 
imperfect in several respects; but the second was much 
better. 

On Tuesday, the 24th of March, another concert was 
given by the Italian opera company. The selection of 
music embraced the most favorite pieces from Mosé, sung 
by the full strength of the company. The overture to Id 
Flauto Magico was performed by the orchestra in the 
most admirable manner. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ARcH-STEEET THEATRE.—Miss Watson has been per- 
forming in several favorite operas at this theatre. 

The Philadelphia Sacred Music Society gave the entire 
oratorio of the Seasons, in the Musical Fund Hall, on 
Thursday evening, March 12th. 


6? 


| Concrert.—Mr. Schmitz, a gentleman of high standing 
in the profession, and professor of music at the Pennsylva- 
nia Institution for the Blind, gave a concert on the 16th of 
March, in the Musical Fund Society's Hall. In the orches- 
tra we observe the names of Messrs. Hupfeld, Reinhard, 
Homan, Taylor, Schinderloker, Paggi, Meignen, Fiott, 
and Huttner. The members of the Musical Fund, and the 
amateur members of the Philharmonic Society also lent 
their assistance. 


PART I. 
Overture. Semiramide, Rosstnt. 
New song. “ The Boat of Life,” Miss Watson, 
composed expressly for her, by J. T. Norton. 
New fantasia. Horn solo, Mr. Schmitz, Scumirz, 
Trio for voice, violin, and — “ Tartini’s VT aven 
Dream.” By Messrs. Meignen, Reinhard, & 
Taylor, PENSERON. 
Ballad. “The Soldier’s Tear,” Miss Watson, by ¢ Len 
particular desire, ‘ 
Lutzow’s Wild Hunt. Quartet and full chorus, } Werner 


German amateurs, 


Overture. “ Jeune Henri,” Mentvt. 

Ballad “They have given thee to another,” 
Miss Watson, 

Rondo de concert. Pianoforte, Mr. Taylor, HuMMEt. 

Le Cor Romance, for voice, horn obligato, and 
pianoforte, by Messrs. Meignen, Schmitz, ? Penseron. 
& Taylor, 

Italian cavatina. “ Dia piacer mi balza il cor,” 
Miss Watson, Rossint. 

Finale. Hunter’s chorus, from Der Freischutz, 

German amateurs, Wener. 





performance by a gentleman who was present :— 

The concert of Mr. A. Schmitz, at Philadelphia, on 
| Monday evening the 16th, had nothing in particular to 
' recommend it. The orchestra was full, but not effective. 
| The overture to Semiramide, one of Rossini’s best, was 


We have been handed the following remarks on this 


|| played with little spirit, and less effect. It appeared strange 


_to us, that a musical city like Philadelphia could not pro- 
duce a better flute; the gentleman who performed upon 
_ that instrument seemed always at a loss when to begin, and 
| when to stop; his tone is feeble, and execution indifferent. 
| Miss Watson’s first song, “ The Boat of Life,” is a mea- 
| gre, common place composition. She did all she could to 


| make it effective, but, alas! there is nothing in the melody 
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to recommend it. Her “Soldier's Tear,’ “They have 
given,” and “ Di piacer,” were given in her usual chaste 
and beautiful style, and were deservedly rapturously en- 
cored. 

Tartini’s “ Devil’s Dream” was the finest performance 
of the evening. Mr. Reinhard is a finished violinist ; his || 
bowing, and the ease with which he plays, struck us very 
forcibly, and convinced us that the splendid talents of his 
master (Spohr) had not been thrown away on an unapt 
scholar. 

Mr. Schmitz is a very respectable horn player, but there 
was nothing very particular in his performances this even- | 
ing to speak of. 

The choruses, by the Germans, were sung by about 
forty strong, hearty-looking fellows; and although we were 
not pleased with their singing, the effect was good, and 
seemed to please the audience better than any thing else 
during the evening. We would suggest to these gentle- 
men, that in case they again appear before the public, that 
they should be more punctual, and not keep the audience 
waiting fifteen or twenty minutes. It seemed to us, from 
the great preparation that was going on, the whispering 
between one and another, the agitated looks, and the pom- 
pous manner of one of the principal bass singers, that they 
were about to give us one of the grandest of Handel’s cho 
russes, but we were put to rights by hearing the well-known 
notes of Weber’s Hunter’s Chorus. For the life of us, we 
cannot see the necessity of all this parade ; but we presume 
it was the gentlemen’s first appearance, and each one 
thought the salvation of the concert depended upon his own 
individual exertion. 

Mr. Taylor’s rondo, by Hummel, upon the pianoforte, 
was a good performance; he has a neat and brilliant style, | 
and plays with a great deal of execution. We would call | 
him a good performer, but he does not possess taste and 
feeling—he is too mechanical to be great. 

The concert was well attended, and seemed to give satis- 
faction. The fine room of the “ Musical Fund’ was 
adorned with the beauty and fashion of the city. 

Why cannot we have such a hall? Why cannot we 
have a hall devoted to music ? 
enough in this great city to build a room expressly for 
music ? 
that there is no place suitable to give a concert or an ora- 
torio* in. Why do not some of our musical societies look 
to this? We should think it would be a profitable invest- 
ment. 
take this subject into consideration. We will, in a future 
article, try to point out the necessity of a music room, and 
show the cost and probable revenue. 





T. 


Yours, 


BOSTON. 
From our Correspondent. 


The Handel and Haydn Society gave an oratorio on 
Sunday evening, March 8th. 
music was performed on the occasion. 


PART IL. 
Overture, full orchestra, WINTER 
Chorus. “Glory to God in the highest,” BrrrHoveN, 
Aria. “ Let the bright Seraphim,” HANDEL. 








* Our correspondent goes too far. No building in the Union is | 
so suitable for the purpose of giving oratorios, as the hall in which 
the New-York Sacred Music Society meet. A hall of a different | 


construction might, perhaps, render the music more effective, but | 
for the convenience of bot 
be superior. 


performers and audience, nothing can 
Still this room is not available for the purposes of a 





| the 22d ult., though it was 


Have we not amateurs | 


It is well known to every professor and amateur, | 


There are now three societies here, who ought to | 


The following selection of | 
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Recit * The host of Midian prevailed,” 














‘ . AYDN. 
Chorus. “ The arm of the Lord is upon them.” f Harp 
Round. “ Lo, morning is breaking,” CHERUBINI. 
Double chorus. “ The horse and his rider,” HANDEL. 
PART Il 

Opening chorus. “ O God, my heart is fix’d,” ZEUNER. 
Recit. “‘ O worse than death, indeed,” 

eg ANDEL. 
Air. “ Angels ever bright and fair, Have 
Quartette. ‘ Agnus Dei,” from the celebrated , 
Chorus. “ Dona nobis pacem,” Mass in B flat, -" 


Chorus. “ Hail to thee, David,” from the new 
oratorio of David, 

Recit. and Aria. “ In thee, O Lord, is our 
defence,” from Judah, 

Celestial chorus. “ Blessed is he that cometh,” 
from David, 

Grand chorus. “ Blessed is he that cometh.” do., 


NevkomM. 
Haypn. 


NevkomM. 


do. 


so uncomfortably crowded as on 
a “good house.” ‘lhe perform- 
ers numbered about as usual, viz.—upwards of 110 vocal, 
and 24 instrumental, including the organist. The sopra- 
nos are about 20; the altos sometimes only two or three ; 
voices of feeble power. It will be perceived that the tenors 
and basses have in proportion more than their just quota 
of strength. The quality of voices in this choir is very 
excellent. I think they possess more brilliancy, and more 
of a uniform quality than those in the towns of the “ south,” 
as the phrase goes here. New-York is considered to the 
south when in Boston; in New-York, Baltimore hardly 
comes under that appellation. 

If | am correct in these notions, it may be accounted for 
by the more northern latitude occasioning greater hardness 
and stiffness of animal fibre; and above all, perhaps, the 
descent of the inhabitants being almost entirely from one 
and the same origin,—that of the English. 

Of the instruments, ten of them are attached to the T're- 
mont-street theatre, and one to the Warren-street theatre ; 
the remaining number are amateurs and professional gen- 
tlemen not in the employ of theatres. On the 8th, some 
of the selections were very good. There was one chorus 
in particular, by Beethoven, but little known in the country, 
“Glory to God in the highest,” the second number in his 
celebrated mass, beginning in C major; it is full of rich- 
ness, and highly fraught with all the beauties common to 
this giant master. 

There was another chorus, entirely new, by C. Zeuner, 
which sustained his reputation as a harmonist, and went 
to prove that in this branch of the art he excels more than 
in that of the melodist,—in other words, his choral produc- 
tions are, as such, much superior to his songs. ‘This chorus 
was striking, and possesses some original and very effect- 
ive features 

Without intending to say any thing in disparagement of 
Mr. Zeuner,, I cannot go so far as some of his musical 
idolaters; they place him at least on equal grounds with 
the great masters—Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, 
&c. No doubt, Mr. Zeuner would himself consider such 
opinions as almost sacrilegious; nor will I insult his 
good sense, nor the memory of the ever immortal dead, 
by such odious comparisons. But it may be difficult to 
find his superior in this country as a choral writer. 


The audience were not 





music hall. It can be made to appear, as clear as the sun at noon 
day, that a hall of this kind would be not only a safe, but a profit- 
able investment. The subject has long been in agitation by the 
New-York Sacred Music Society, but as yet, only some few 
preliminary steps have been taken. It requires but to draw 
the attention of our amateurs and men of capital to the subject, to 
render the thing certain of accomplishment. We hope our corres- 
pondent will do this ; he will be cheerfully assisted by the editor of 
this Journal. 
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“The Horse and his Rider,” though not new, yet is 
always sublime; the recitative and solo parts were not very 
creditable; the chorus was good. 
phim” was sung very much out of time, and very disgrace- 
fully accompanied by the trumpet. The other songs, duets, 
&c., were better executed. I do not give the names of the 
solo singers, as they were not given in the bills. The 
choruses, as usual, were performed much in the best style. 

Another oratorio was given by this Society on Sunday 
evening, March 22nd, for the benefit of Mr. Comer, leader 
of the orchestra. The music consisted of selections. We 
have not room to give the particulars. 


| 


On the 15th March, an oratorio was performed in Mr. 
Ballou’s church. 





PART I. 

Overture to Zara, full orchestra, WInTer. 
Chorus. “ They played in air,” Dr. STEPHENSON. | 
Song. “ O ne'er to man, (from the ode to 

Washington,) C. E. Horn. 
Grand aria. “ Let the bright seraphim,” with 

Kent Bugle obligato, by Mr. E. Kendall, Hanpet. 
Bass song. “ Arm, arm, ye brave,” do. 

. © re ‘ J y 2 j ag ’ 

Recitative. “ Now the Philistines,” Slaten. 


Chorus. “ Victorious David,” 

Solo, duet, and chorus. “ Child of Mortality,” y 

composed by the late Joun Bray. 
PART II. 

Trio. “ The bird let loose,” 

Chorus. ‘Glory to God in the Highest,” 

Recitative. ‘‘ And God said,” ( Creation,) 


BErTHOVEN 
PERGoLeEsi. 


Bass song. “ Rolling in foaming billows,” Hayon, 
Song. “ With verdure clad,” do. 
Duet. “ Who's this that on the tempest rides,” Saw. 
Song. ‘‘ When from the sacred garden driven,” Wess. 
Song. “ To Jesus the crown of my hope,” Snaw. 


Recitative, from the Mount of Olives, “ Now 
the work of man’s Redemp'ion,” 


BEETHOVEN. 
Chorus. ‘“ Hallelujah to the Father,” 











The band and choir consisted of— 
Violins, - - - - Flute,- - - - -1]Kent Bugle, - - 1 
Violas, - - -2)|Clarionets, - - - 2] Trombone,- - - 1 
Violoncello,- - - 1] Horns, - - - -2{| Bass Horn,- - - 1 
Double Bass, - - 1] Trumpet, - - - 1 | Timpani. 
Sopranos, - - 28| Tenors, - - - 25 
Altos, - - - 6] Bass, - - - - 32 


The band was composed of members of the Tremont and 
Warren theatres, and was led by Mr. Holloway, late of 
New-York. 

The overture by Winter is very popular, and was well 
performed, as was also the fine obligato of Mr. E. Kendall 
to the aria (sung by Miss Cushing,) “ Let the bright sera- 
phim.” ‘The singers were in good voice, and both songs 
aud choruses went off with great éclat. 


“ Let the bright sera- || 





BALTIMORE. 


An oratorio was given, on the 6th of March, in St. 
_Paul’s Church, which brought out the principal professional 
and amateur strength of Baltimore. The orchestra was 
led by Mr. J Neninger; and Mr. Meineke officiated as 
organist. The music consisted of selections from thé 
Creation ; several pieces by Mr. Meineke; an “ Agnus 
Dei” of Rossini; and a chorus, by Mozart. The proceeds 
were to be applied, as we mentioned in a former number, to 
found an Education Society for the gratuitous instruction 
of poor boys of all denominations of Christians. The Bal- 
timore American remarks—* The oratorio, on Friday 
evening, was completely successful. The performances 
were of a character to sustain the musical reputation of 
Baltimore ; and the audience attested that a good cause, 
advocated by such ‘ sweet voices,’ is sure of support. It is 
estimated that there were between 1500 ard 2000 persons 
in the church. We trust that such entertainments wiil be 
often repeated. It is a most effectual mode of raising a 
large sum for a charitable or useful purpose. Sounds were 
uttered on Friday evening that would melt the bolts of a 
miser’s strong box. ‘There are, surely, none who listened 
who will not agree with the poet, when he says— 


‘ Preposterous ass! that never read so far, 
To know the cause why music was ordain’d! 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man 
Afier his labors or his usual pains |’ 


This oratorio was repeated, on the 19th of March, for 
the same laudable object. 


CHARLESTON. 


At Charleston, on the 9th March, the “ Union Harmonic 
Society” gave an oratorio for the benefit of the sufferers by 
the late fire. 

Mr. Martinez, a celebrated performer on the guitar, and 
an eminent vocalist lately from Europe, lent their services 
on the occasion. Mr. Spear presided at the organ and 
pianoforte. 

The following was the selection of pieces for the 
evening :— 





PART I. 
Overture, Krevurzer, 
| Chorus. “ Lift up your heads,” Hanpet. 
| Duet. “ Author of good,” Cuirrorp, 
Voluntary on the organ, 
Duet and Chorus. “ How lovely are thy dwellings,” Stevenson, 
Chorus. “ The heavens declare the glory of God,” Ca.ucort. 


PART II. 
Consisted of several Vocal and Instrumental pieces by Sigror 








The Creation was got up by Mr. Kingsley, and per- 
formed entire on Sunday evening, the 15th, at Mr. Robins’ 
church, Hanover-street. 


Tremont THeatre.—Mr. Comer’s benefit being con- 
sidered, and was, in part, musical, it may be mentioned 
with propriety in the Journal. It took place on Monday, 
the 19th inst. His house was like all the rest of the 
benefits or malefits, since Madlle Celeste left—it was a 
“sorry account of empty boxes-” 

Between the play and farce there were three solos,—one 
by Mr. J. Kendall, on the clarionet ; one by Mr. Downe, on 
the flute: though last, not least, Mr. Gear played the Har- 
monious Blacksmith, on the double bass. 

Mr. J. Downe’s benefit took place on Friday the 15th 
instant. The house a little worse than Mr. Comer’s. He 


played two solos on the flute, and one on the upper joint, 
without the aid of keys or finger holes. 
formed a solo on the clarionet. 


Mr. Kendall per- 





Martinez and from London. 





PART III. 

| Spake, Hayon. 

| Recit. and Chorus. ‘ The multitude of angels,” M. P. Kina. 
|| Duet. “ There is a stream,” Saaw. 

|| Adagio on the Flute, with accompaniments, 

|| Anthem. “ How beautiful upon the mountains,” Poo.e. 

| Finale. Grand Hallelujah Chorus from the Messiah, Hanover. 


The overture to Lodoiska was well executed, particularly 
by the flutes and violins. “Author of good,” “How 
lovely,” “ There is a stream,” &c., were executed with 
much taste and judgment, and the sweet voices of the ladies 
_were much admired. The choruses were given with fine 

effect, particularly the “ multitude of angels.” Mr. Mar- 
_tinez’ performances on the guitar are spoken of with the 
greatest admiration. , The whole performance afforded the 
|| highest satisfaction, and reflects much credit on the Society. 
Notwithstanding very unfavorable weather, a numerous 
| and respectable audience attended. 
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Auber’s opera, Lestocg, of which we have given a full | 
account in another part of the present number, was per- | 
formed at the “ Theatre d’Orleans,” on the 10th February, 


ALBANY. 

An. Oratorio, by the “ Albany Sacred Music Fund 
Society, took place in the Second Presbyterian Church, on 
Thursday, 12th March, for the benefit of the infant schools. 

The following selection of music was given:— 





PART L. 
Overture. 
Chorus. “ Now elevate the sign of Judah,” Haypn. 
Quartetto. “ Blessed be thou, the God of Israel,” V. Ricarnt || 
Chorus. “ Eternal God, Almighty power,” Haypn. 
Duet. “ Array’d in clouds,” Snaw. 
Solo. The Smile, Suaw. 
Chorus, “ Pharaoh’s chosen captains,” Haypbn 
PART II 
Overture. 
Hymn. “ Jerusalem,” 
Solo. “ Sound the trumpet,” Hime. 
Anthem. “O come, let us sing unto the Lord,” CuHappce. 
Duet. “O lovely peace,” Hanpveu 
Chorus. Grand Hallelujah, HANDEL. 


The orchestra consisted of about forty voices and about | 
eight instruments; some of the choruses were well exe- 
cuted; but others showed the necessity of more rehearsing. 
Two of the choruses from Judah were new to the audience. 

ry? 
and afforded much pleasure. ‘I'he performance as a whole, 
was creditable to the Society. 








PITTSFIELD. 
An oratorio was given by the “ Pittsfield Sacred Music 1 
Association” onthe Lith of February. Among the pieces | 
selected for the occasion, we observe an overture by Latour ; | 
the duet, “ O lovely peace ;” an anthem of Chapple’s, “ The || 
Lord is king ;” “ The multitude of angels,” by M. P. King; | 
“ Hear my prayer,” by Kent; “ Lo, He ponds by Haydn; | 
“To thee, cherubim,” by Handel; an anthem, “ By the |! 
rivers of Babylon ;” and an overture, composed by J. C. || 
Andrews, the conductor of the Society. The selection | 
exhibits good taste, and we learn from private sources that || 
the performances were highly creditable to the skill of the | 
amateurs and professors of Berkshire county. We thank | 
the gentleman who sent us the programme of the perform- | 
ance, but we would feel still more indebted to him had he | 
furnished us with the particulars of the vocal and instru- 
mental strength, &c. Vocal leader, Mr. Lyman Wariner. 





MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS. 


A very singular musical instrument has lately been 
invented by a mechanic of the city of Vienna. It is called a 
phonomine, and considered by connoisseurs to be the most 
remarkable thing of the kind that has ever been produced. 
In appearance it resembles an organ; but the inventor has 
contrived, by means of pipes on a new construction, and of 
machinery, to produce from it the sound of a chorus of 
male voices. The human voice is stated to be admirably | 
imitated by this instrument; and a person unapprized of 
its nature could not distinguish the difference between its 
tones and those of the human organ. . Three of these 
instruments were tried at the house of a dilettante of 
Vienna, and in a room adjoining was a large company of 
musical composers and others, who believed that they 
heard a chorus of men, and agreed in admiring the beauty 
and correct intonation of the supposed voices. 











NEW ORLEANS. | The taste for music diffused among the lower orders 


was very conspicuously displayed at Birmingham during 
the festival just concluded. While the performances 


were proceeding in the Town Hall, the windows being 


open, the choruses were nearly as well heard in the 


| streets as in the room. Advantage of this was taken by 


those who had no chance of admission where nothing less 
than gold » 2cured a ticket. Crowds collected on the 
three sides of the building, as well as in a spacious adjoin- 
ing church yard, for no other purpose than that of listening 


to the music ; and it was observed that most of the people 


were stationary from the beginning to the end of the per- 
formance, preserving a silence and decorum not exceeded 
by the company within. The conduct of the operatives, 
generally, during the whole week, was particularly 
remarked by all the visiters, who were struck by the 
decency, the civility, of a population which, in former days, 


often manifested a spirit of a kind widely differing from 
_ that so creditably exhibited on this occasion. 


When the music porters were conveying that stupendous 


instrument, the double-bass ophicleide, into the Town Hall 


at Birmingham, an operative, who had attentively observed 


| it, and made a pretty accurate estimate of its dimensions, 





exclaimed most characteristically, “B ! the man 
who blows that must have a forge bellows in his wind 
chest, or he’|l make nothing on’t!” 





We are requested by a friend of Mr. Young’s to state, 
that he had no agency whatever with the manner in which 
he was announced at the Park theatre, to which we alluded 
in our Jast number. 





The want of room compels us to defer several articles 
with which we have been favored by correspondents. 





LIST OF LATE MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


James L. Hewirtr & Co. 


Songs. 


“Cupid, hear me,” composed by T. Cooke. 
“They knew me not,” 8. Godbe. 
“ Thou art amid the festive scenes,” H. J. Trust. 
“ God is love,” R. B. Taylor. 
“ Wings and liberty,” C. E. Horn. 
The song of Gulnare, T. H. Bayley. 
“ King Death !” Chevalier Neukomm. 
Variations, §-c. 
Galop brilliant, composed by Henri Herz. 
Galopade from “ Gustavus the Third,” Auber. 
Razio’s celebrated Galopade, J. Kuffner 
Quadrilles from “ Mosé in Egitto,” H. Lemoin. 
Il Fracombe quadrilles, Mrs. M. Yates. 
Bethlehem waltz, F. Hagan. 


For the Flute. 
The Casket, No. 4 and 5 of Volume III. 


Duo & Bacon. 
“She sat within the abbey walls, song,” composed by _8. Barnett. 


Dix petits rondeaux, from La Jewnesse, . Czerny. 
“ Time, speed thy wings,” song, S. Nelson. 
“ Safely speed o’er the sra, love,” do., G. H. Rodwell. 
The bonnie wee blue bell, do., Miss Clennell. 
| The Polish maiden, do., L. Devrreaux. 
Galopade, from William Teil, Rossini. 
The Lake of Como, song, G. W. Hudson. 
Brilliant Vienna waltz, J. Strasse. 


“Idole de ma vie,” song, J. Meyerbeer. 


J. F. Arwit. 
The Albion waltz, composed by Richard B. Taylor. 
The La Fayette Guards’ march, \ George Geib. 
The march from Otello, performed by Signor Gambati, . 
at the trial of skill with Mr. Norton, ini. 











